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ABSTRACT 


This paper presents the results or fieldwork on rural primary schools Gf nwo. districts of 
Madhya Pradesa, India, conducted from December 20111 to Marchi 2002. /Since the mid- 
1990's, the guversment of this surte has initiated refurms aiming to cued che public primary 
school sector, to decentralise its management, and to facilitace the development of the private 
sector. Vieklwork focused on the liducation Gusuranice Scheme (HGS). a schevl ¢reittion 
programme relving on decentralisation that the state government presents a3 epitomising its 
approach to universalising access to primary cducauun. i 

LEGS has steanply ipa «l qeeess to schools in villayes under study [owe-vier, LIS centres 
have low imput levels; gspecially in terms of teaching-posiiuns aid) teacher tauning, and 
constiture classes rather chan proper schools. The quantity and quality ef (éaching, appear 


deficient, and ack.cvement levelspot pupils about to complete the prirhgey curriculum are low. 
Neighbouring government schools, predating EGS, happen to be potenti lly stronger institutions, 
but suffer from comparable deficiencies. StS Rae 
Despite key changes in recruitment rules, teachers still consider tht wes Civil setvants, 


ren 


Many show little imerest in interacting with children, and existiig iregnriess Wail to generate 


and sustain their motivation. Decentralised management procedures foramen tall public 
schools do not previde enough control or support. Notably, the involvement of Village panchayat 
and Village Education Committees or Parents-Teachers Associations is ver to have 2°strong 
impact on educational matters, However, the provision of inputs and the hasid Supervision of 
teachers would have improved through the creation of local units af the state education 
administration. 

Parents are motivated for sending their children ta school, but face high (mostly direct) costs 
of and uncertain returns to schooling, and the structured ‘Jochen Hanh fer education 
on which the reforms rely fails to. emerge. Conceptions by teachers, pargots and other villages’ 
of what education is and who should have access to it remain inadequate. Village-level socio- 
political structures ‘do not further the interests of children of deprived backgrounds who 
attend EGS or even government schools, as opposed to private ones, A notable consequence 
in one of the ar under study is the proliferation Avithin cach village of sehouls of different 
types, that are typically too small to be efficient, 

Recent government policies have led to a remarkable increase in the public and private supply 
of primary educztion in ruzal Madhya Pradesh. It is now necessary to guarantee the quality of 
the new schools; address equity issues raised by the co-existence of different schael types, and 
make the school system sustainable. Change in educational values, however difficult to promote, 
may well be required for the necessary increases in resources devoted to primary education and 
further alteration of the incentive structure of the school system—if they take place—to 
produce their expected results, 


Keywords: Hdvcstion, school quality, school management, dlecentralishtion, human capital; 
Hducation Guarentee Scheme, Madhya Pradesh, India. | 
JEL classification; D7,|H1, H4, H7, 121, 128, O15, O53, RS. { 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The 1590's and early 2000's have witnessed substantial change in the field of 


primary education if rural Inca, The demand for education has certainly 


increased: Recent studies have consistently found that parents are aware of 


schooling, and survey as well as 


the high potential returns to their children’s 


Census data suggest thaqiitgin 
Lie Eiles. A reduction in the educ 


observed, including in the most patriarchal areas of Nerth-West India. 


Meanwhile, in a coatext cf structural adjustment influenced by ‘global’ policy 


ni e started reformin 
concepts, both the Union and several state governments have sta ig 


educational policies, while others have let the public school system deteriorate 


As importantly, private schools have developed extremely quickly 


dramatically. 


in most states, not only in relatively wealthy urban areas, but a:so in poorer 


S ion of total enrolment. 
rural areas, and they now represent a large proporuo 


Finally, elementary education has received some more attention in policy 


in the vote on November 28, 2001 of the 


debates, resulting, for example, 
ght’. *he 


ituci : ral ri 
93" Constitutional Amendment, making education a fundamen 


number and quality of social science research publications devoted to this 


: ee 2 
topic have also increased significantly”. 


tesh 1 : sé evolutions. 
The state of Madhya Pradesh is an interesting example of these ev a; 


Indeed, along with a few other large North Indian states of the Hindi-speaking 


ee ee 
' ‘The Fundamental Right to Education bill was introduced on July 9, 1997 and rook a to 
be prsssel as the 93" anvendhinent; by Se WI2, it lvack nest heen ee yee 
for promulgation. Furthermore, it restricts the right to education to childrea age : tag . 
both erticle 45 of the Constitution and a 1993 Supreme Court judgement (U msiherishusan v5, the state 
of Andhra Pradesh) corcera children aged below 6 years as well. On ete yhote, it ¥ a 
whetter this amendment will have a significance impact on the Indian) state's yi x to wet 
clemertary cducation and the welfare of children: At the Union tevel at an sae = 
receives low priority, as controversies on the role of defence vs. cducation and health B 


i crisis of May and June 2602 showed again. rst 
Tee joa Dee ia Risenye oh (2002, ch. 5), R. Govinda (2002) and the literature cited there, 


= 
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areas, it has among the lowest levels of economic and human development in 
India’, but early results of the 2U01 Census show sharp increases in literacy 
rates for males and females aged séven and above during the last decade 
from 58.5 to 76.8% and from 29.4 to 50.3%, respectively. At 64.1%, average 
literacy has almost caught up on the national average (65.4%), and the very 
large gender gap has somewhat decreased compared to 1991, at 26.5 vs. 29.3 
percentage points (Census of India, 2001)*. 


t 


Simultaneously, since the mid-1990's, the state’s primary school system has 
gone through a series of retorms. Hirst, the public sector has been extended 


through participation in the District Primacy Education Programe (PL: 1D), 


the creation of Alternative Schools (AS) and, especially, the implementation 
of the Education Guarantee Scheme (EGS)*. Additional middle schists are 
now created to absorb pupils gracluating from the new primary schools. 
Second, the management of public sector schools has been decentralised, 
both politically, involving district, block and village panchayat as w ell: 

education-specitic institutions such as Village Education Committees (VE 6 
and Parents-Teachers Associations (PTA), and administratively, wich the creazion 
of local administrative units below the district level. The status of eke has 
been at the core of these changes: New tenchers are recruited locally inftedel 
ird, 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh (GoMP) has lifted restrictions on opening 


of becoming part of a cadre of civil servants, as used to be the case. 7 


> For a detailed study of primary education in Madhya Pradesh a decade ago, see R. Govinda and N 
V. Varghese (1993). . 
* National Family Jata for FO? OV aml 1998 89 show ais sluwer propressian 
from 64 % to 72 Yo for males aged six and above, and 34% to 44% for females aged six ee Bssvc, 
the gender gap decreasing from 30 to 28 percentage points (International Institute ee Perl i 
Sciences and ORC Macro, 2001). " 
: DPEP isan outcome of the structural adjustment programme started alter the macracconamic 
crisis of 1991, and has been funded by the Hurepean Union and the Work B f 
December 1994 and naw covers about half of fn neh 
districts. AS and HGS are initiatives of the Government of Madhya Pradesh, more roan y $f the 
Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha [Hducation] Mission, a new adinistrad i Bi 
manage DPIDP, along with six other Rayiv Gardhr Missions ¢ 
development. Although there have been talks of starting 12GS-like plicies: i in other North Lndian 
states and at the Union level, EGS remains largely specific! to Madhya Pradesh and the stats of 
Chattisgarh, which was carved out of Madhya Pradesh in October 2000, : 


Health Survey 


newt 
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private schools and abraining government recognition, whicn has facilitated a 


very sharp increase in the number of private schools. The school supply of 


Madhya Pradesh has thus been comprehensively reshaped alns idy". 


< 


> 


programme on the primary school system 


The actual impact of ¢ 


and outcomes such as literacyConstitutes an important area of investigation 


for social science research. Indeed, Madhya Pradesh’s education reforms have 


been quite controversial, generating heated debates berween government 


officials, academics and researchers, and social activists. For example, the official 


aim of EGS is to univ ersalise primary education while i improving the quality 
of teaching, notably through decentralised school management. Both the 
conception and implementation of EGS have been debated: Can it achieve 
its goals? How close to them has it already come? Three crucial issues emerge 
from these debates: What i is a relevant definition of school quality? In which 
ways can decenzralisation of school management improve quality? How can 
access to the school } system be universalised? 

The core of the debate i is the role of the state in education! Is the state about 
to implement the constitutional goal of universal elementary education? Is it 
acting directly, through the development of the government sector, or indirectly, 
relying on local initiatives and the private sector? What are the implications for 
society and the economy of the choice between different school systems? 
Unfortunately, availadle research discussing the principles of the reform 
programme or documenting its implementation is very limiced as ver, beyond 


a useful and relatively large set of more or less official publications. 


The present study develops the results of fieldwork on the state of the primary 


* Whe resulting schoal system cuinpriscs at least three scluaul types, ancl a ss 
3 paper, the term ‘HGS school’ refers 10 schools created under the E'GS and to 


be useful. In t 
ent school’ refers tr 


Alternative Se J whieh have been merged with EG S fa 
primary schouls which existed befure the inception of the refarms ar were crated under PHP; 
‘private school’ refers to all cypes of private schools. As opposed to ‘private Echopls: and the ‘private 
sector’, GS and government schools put together are occasionally referred te as ‘public schools’, 


or the ‘public sectar’, 
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school system conducted in the rural areas of wo districts of ral Pradesh, 


the 


Berul and Dewas, from December 2001 to March 2002 The aim 
fieldwork was to investigate tn detail the functioning of a small auitbed vt 
schools belonging to the pub.ic secror, to understand the structure Gf the 
management of public schools at a local level, and to study parents’ atticudes 
towards education as well as the consequences at the village level of the 
increased availability of private schools’. The point is to understitagd the inpact 
of recent education policy reforms on the school systems of areas which 
may be thought of as typical of the most deprived settings of rural Madhya 
Pradesh, namely, Adivasi villages and Daé&thamlets located at the outskirts of 


? 


mainstream villages. ‘ 

The analysis of villages under study ts believed to be accurate. Ie higilights 
issues Which are likely to arise ia other comparable villages, anel idehitilics 
questions which would have to be addressed in a general assessment of EGS 
and other reforms. Having said thar, fieldwork in a few villages of two distzicts 


could not be representative of the situation in a whole state of the size and 


wean Me 


diversity of Madhya Pradesh, and care was taken to avoid hasty generalisations. 
In other areas, distinct socio-economic conditions may result in the! same 
reforms having a different impact on school systems whose spontaneous 
evolutions may also be dissimilar to those observed in Betul and Dewas 
district. To be precise, the general conclusion that the logic of che public 
school sector has not decisively changed, beyond its extension, may no: hold 
everywhere: The quality of teaching may be better and the accountabiiry of 
teachers stronger in other villages. [lowever, the situation described mr parts 


IV to VI is bound to appear familiar to readers who are aware of the s 


primary education in tural North India, and whether it is indeed specific ro 


the specitic villages 1 visited or has more general relevance is an impprtant 


EES Se 


While the usual economic approach +o ‘policy evaluation’ would involve the ccomemetric 


‘analysis of large datasets comparing the situation before and after the reforms, a qualitauve adproach 


relying on in-depth observation is used here, bot! pragmatic reasons of data collection ur 
availability and because crucial aspects of the debate, e.g. school quality and decentealisadon, are 


difficulr tn analyse quantitdlively: 
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question per se-—addressing it would go beyond the scope of this paper. 
Another qualificaticin to be kept in mind is that the paper is not based on a 
comparison of the situations before and after che reforms, as she former was 


not observed—nor'was the creation af EGS schools. The existing school 


system is rather assessed against the benchmark of universal elementary 
education of good quality, which constitutes the official goal of the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh, A consequence may be that what remains 
to be done receives more attention than what has already been achieved. 
However, a reverse isfad unsurprisingly characterises official documents, and 


whether observed vilage-level school systems are at all evolving rowards 


lity is a question which has no 


universal clementity education of good que 
simple answer as yet, Many of the schools and school management institutions 
I visited are new aad may change consderibly as ther Protas EQUATE 
experiences and habits ate formed, though at the same time many features 


observable today are clearly of a permanent rather than temporary kind. 


The paper proceeds as follows. Part I] presents the principles: ‘of EGS and 
other reforms of tke school system in Madhya Pradesh, znd briefly comments 
or. the existing litetazure. Part JII explains the objectives of the study and 
fieldwork methodology, before describing the areas under study. The way 
being thus cleared, the core of the paper develops the results cf she fieldwork. 
Parc IV investigates the functioning of EGS and government schools. EGS 
has strongly improved access to schools. However, EGS centres have low 
input levels, especially in terms of teaching positions: Taey constitute classes 
rather than proper schools. The quantity and quality of teaching appear 
deficient, and achievement levels of pupils about to complete the primary 
curriculum are low. Neighbouring government schools predating EGS happen 
tc be potentially strorger institutions, but suffer from comparable deficiencies. 
Pare V discusses the management of public schools. Teachers face intrinsically 
difficult working conditions and the current system fails ts generate and sustain 
their motivation, eg. through recruitment procedures and career management, 


Lueal adm nistrative units (erested under DPIP) play a mere important realy 


Y 
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than decentralised instinitions: Parents cannor exert effective coatral on teachers, 
and village panchayat seem quite inactive as far as education Is concerned. 

Part VI analyses the relation berveen primary education anc village society. 
Parents of deprived social backgrounds who send their children to EGS 
schools are individually motivated, but this does not transform int. a structured 


« “ 1 : g 
‘community’ demand. liurther, teachers’ and other villagers cunceplign ol 


education does not correspond to the interests of those children. In one of 


2 


the areas under study, primary enrolment :s rising through an anazchic growth 
of the schoo! supply which may not be associated with the kind of radical 


social change usually expected from the universalisation of primary education. 


Part VII concludes. 


uf 
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Il. RECENT REFORMS OF MADHYA PRADESH’S SCHOOL 
SYSTEM: PRESENTATION AND LITERATURE REVIEW 


Since 1994, the primary education system of Madhya Pradesh has heen the 
focus of a serics of reforms comprising, three main cleme ents: Tixrension, 
decentralisation, and privatisation. Scclion 2.1 presents these rcforms, drawing 
on che detailed documentation published by the GoMP but keeping an 
independent point of view. Section 2.2 comments on the existing licerature 
and summarises controversies aroused by the reforms. | 

2.1. The reforms: Extension, decentralisation, and privatisation of the 


ptimary school sector 


Extension of the public sector 
The extension of the primary school system hes been the nyost visible clement 
of the reforms. Its starting point is the recognition by the GoMP that 
deficiencies of the public supply, rather than insufficient Pere uapds are 
the main cause for educ: ational deprivation in the state. Ad: a colldction process 
called Lok Sampark Abbgyan conducted in 1996 showed that, contrary to 
earlier official figures, 32 Yo of the state’s habitations were further than one 
km away from the next primary school, whether public or private. 
Consequently, physical distance thus defined has been considered a priority 
issue. It has been addressed by the creation of additional government schools 
under the DPEP, the opening of Alternative Schools to test new teaching 
methods, finally through the EGS, started in January 19978 —che choice being 
to open small schools in each habitation rather than to facilitate children’s 


access to larger schools which would be further than one km away. 


ne 
* Alternative Schools hayd now been merged with HGS ones, to which they are very similar, as they 
have the same educational and managerial structure. An important difference is that Alternative 
Schools have nwo teachers (or, rather, had two teachers when they opened), ene of waom should 
be a woman, while most [GS schools have only one teacher (the RGSM, 2001, counts 27.907 EGS 
teachers for 23.396 schools; EXGS schools can have a sceond teacher ifjenrolment is above 350 
children). AS teachers got more teaining than their IGS counterparts, and have more experience, 
fo the AS programme predates JIGS, Alternative Sehbois are ofenis i w finedion better than 
nt ones. 
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hy 


ay Papecific of EGS lies in the school creation process: Uncer EGS, schools 
ate officially created upon a demand made through panchayat by pareats of 
at least 40 Ae or 25 in Scheduled Tribes (ST) 2reas, who are asked to 
provide a ‘space’ for school activities and te propose a village resident | to be 
appointed as teacher by 2 commission mostly constituted of block pamblayet 

members. EGS schools however belong to the public sector, as the GoMP 


comunits itsel to opening the school, and to providing, teacher saluries ariel 


training as well as teaching/learning materials, including textbooks. The point 
is that parental demand is considered a better indicator of actual infrasteucmure 
| 


needs than information transmitted through the administraton, as the latcer 


has its own burcaucratic rationality. 


In fact, a demand transmitted to the state administration may reflect not only 


parental demand for 2 school mediated by panchayati raj institutions, but also 
the interest af, say, avarpanch in obtaining the creation of a pulalic instite ibn 
which can bring, political gains as well as an opportunity of manipulacing, 
public funds and employment—through the mere provision of a list of ous 
of-school village children. Parents are more likely to involve themselves in the 
functioning of a school they have actually demanded; a school actually supplied 
only through the initiative of the sarpanch is mote likely to be considered a 
government institution. The creation of EGS schools thus does not necessarLy 
represent a shift from a supply-based to a demand-based paradigm, especiay 
since the initiative to increase the number cf schools came from the state 
government. How much this matters in practice is unclear a prio and one 
may consider thar it is the conbinaizon of parents’ and local officials’ interesss 


which results in the massive success of EGS. 


Indeed, 15,568 EGS schools were created in 1997 (R. Gopatskishnad and 


Amita Sharma, 1998), and the total number of EGS schouls had reached 
23,396 by mid-2001 (RGSM, 2001). Overall, the number of public schools 
in Madhya Pradesh increased by 37.3% from 1994 ta 1998, from 81,267 to 


111,541, and EGS accounts for 63.7% of this increase. The GoMP considezs 
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that universal physical access to a public primary school was thus reached on 
August 20, 1998. There may de exceptions, and this does not mean that 
existing schools have the capac:ty to enrol all children of ptimary school- 
going age in satisfying conditions, but a massive extension of the schoo] system 
did take place. This, among BIMARU stazes, sets Madhya Pradesh, part of 
which has now become Chattisgarh, and along with Rajasthan, where a 
prepraninic of siunilat inspiration has beea tioaplementcd, apa fron Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. 

New categories of feagbers and the decentralisation of the management of public schools 
The decentralisation of schoal management is a consequence of the 
implementation of ithe panchayall rq after 1994: Significant powers have been 
passed on district, block and village councils. A related series of reforms of 
the functioning of schools were initiated under the DPEP as well zs in AS 
and EGS schools end are now extended to the whole public sector. The latter 
is thus going through a transition from a bureaucratic, centralised organisation 
characteristic of North Indian states to a new, decentralised organisation, the 
actual structure of which has yet to emerge, for the implementation of the 
reforms will crucially depend on local policy practices. Influential social groups 
often manage to eppropriate local institutions of a centralised administration; 
decentralisation may strengthen or challenge their power,,and whether it will 
lead to significant changes in the functioning cf these institutions is an open, 


and important, empirical quesion. 


Crucial changes concern the status of teachers (see Amita Sharma, undated, 
for avery useful presentation). Und 1994, all public schools were goverment 
schools staffed wich ‘assistant teachers’, Le. civil servants employed by the 
state government. This category is bout ro disappear, as no further recruitment 
of assistant teachers is made. Indeed, siace 1945, the replacement of retiring 
teachers and the creation of new positions or new schools have been covered 
by the recruitment of a new category of teachers called shisha karmi; additional 


teachers now belong to a newer category, recruited on contiier, called samvvede 


i] 
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shikshak. Alternative Schools had their own kind of teachers, whose status Aas 
been applied to che hers recruited for HGS schools, called gaye As a 
result, four ee of teachers co-exist within the public—uassistant tcachers, 
shiksha karan, gurijpi, and sannida thikshak-—which differ in employer, secucty 
of tenure, transfer rules, qualification and training, and salaries” 

Assistant teachers are employees of the state government and as such they 


benefit from security of tenure; they used to be recruited by a district-level 


committee and form district-level cadres (though transfers across districts are 


possible). Their minimunt qualification level is completed higher a tl 
schooling, but many have college degrees and received pre-service training; 
they earn Rs 4,000 to 6,000 per month, and more given seniority (headmaster 
earn Rs 5,000 to Rs 8,000). The status of shiksha kart has considerably evglved 
4 
over time, as the result of agitation to obtain employment conditions similar 
to those of assistant teachers. VArktha arm who teach in primary schools are 
supposed to be employees of the block panchayat, they used to be recruited 
for three years but have been made permanent, and also form districtdevel 


cadres—transfers have been temporarily banned bur will become possible. 


Minimum qualification is also completed higher secondary schooling, but 


ith 


they receive only 21 days of pre-service training. The major differe once x 
assistant teachers is thus the level of salaries they receive, Rs 2,256. Sameda 
shikshak ate employees of the panchayat. Their status is also evolving: Initially, 
they were supposed to be employed for periods of 10 months (i.c., to regeive 
no pay during summet vacations) but are now recruited for longer pericds 
(this specific element seems not to have been fixed definitively), without being 
on permanent jobs. They earn more than shiksha karnu, though the difference 
is not very large for those teaching in primary schools (Rs 2,500 ws. Rs 2,256 


per month). 


* In the rest of this paper, the term ‘teacher’ refers cither lo all categories taken together jor the 
m oof EGS shoals, 


specific category concerned by the current part of the text (c.g, in a discu 
‘teacher’ will usually mean ‘guny?). This should be clear from the context. When there is a need to 
distinguish between categories, the terms ‘assistant teachers’, ‘shisha keri”, *sanvtda shikeshak® or 


Wess Os . 
‘guru? are used instead. i 


ts ' 
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Gunyi ave appointed by the block panchayat on a recommendation by the 
village panchayat, they have to be residents of the village where they teach, or 
at least of the area covered by its panchayat, and cannot de transferred; as 
employees of the panchayat, they are not guaranzeed security of tenure. Their 
education level can: be lower than higher secondary schooling if no suitable 
candidate is found, and they receive as little training as shisha Rarmi. When the 
Scheme was initiated in 1997, geryi would catn only Rs 500 per month, but 
their salary has now been equalised to that of Aiternative School ceachers—a 


still very low Rs 1000 a month!"". 


These new rules are expected to solve issues identified by the GoMP in the 
‘supply’, the ‘allocation’ and the ‘utilisation’ of teachers (Amita Sharma, undated). 


Overall resources ‘available for primary education being taken as given, 


lowering salarics has allowed massive recruitment of iddclitional teachers. 


Recruiting teachers at the block or village level and making transfers temporarily 
(shiksha karni) or permanently (guri) impossible has helped reduce social 
and regional imbalances in the allocation of teachers, though malpractices 
may have allowedisome to bypass these rules, Finally, the new teachers being 
local employees, they are expected to be ‘accountable’ td either panchayat or 
parents, and thus to teach ‘better’, 

Changes in the status of teachers have also aimec to alter the political economy 
of the public primary education system. Assistant teachers used to represent a 
powerful lobby, resulting in salaties representing almost 70% of the budget 
allocation for primary education (Amita Sharma, undated, annex 13), and 
shiksha Raval, wha also constitute district-level cadres, have successfully 
challenged their status through courts. Saswida shikshak and guriyt are local 


employees, and pavichaya’ have hecn piven autonomy in the way they manage 


Note that the heterogeneity in the status of primary schoo: teachers is likely to be reduced in the 
future, First, the category of assistant teachers should disappear. Second, government policies aim 
to make time-bound employment by panchayat the norm, Third, in opposition co this, agitation by 
teachers to obtain better employment condition may lead 10 increased sccurny of tenure and 
higher salaries, : 


o 
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them, Guruji have limited room for manoeuvre since a couple of them are 


I é his weakening of teachers’ bara 
employed by the same village panchayat. Vis weakening of teachers’ baryy 


id i insticutions and parents 
positon, with respect to the state government, local insutuno par 


has a double dimension, since it is expected to promote more and better 


teaching, while being a condition for implementing reforms that suppress 


itl ter their salaries. 
teachers’ security of tenure and by and large halve or quar 


However, the evolution of the status af shiksha karmi shows that it 1s difficult 
> 


ro sustain such reforms on the long-run, and the statuses of sanvida sinkshak 


and gurujt may be similarly modified as the resule of ongoing agi€arion and 


5 


judicial procedures. 3 


In addition to changes in teachers’ statuses, school management has |been 


decentralised, following two processes which are often confused but shoulc 


be distinguished. First, political decentralisatiox consists of a transfer of power 


ae : j 
to autonomous institutions. District, block and village panchayat have: been 


given powers and control over funds for recruiting, posung and supeae 
teachers as well as managing physical inpurs such as buildings and equipment 
and organising incentive programmes (notably midday meals). District paggoluayat 
have been given control over the district-level offices of the Education 


Department. A related measure has been the creation or re-acivation of 


Village Education Committees (VEC; EGS schools have Schoo! Management 
Committees, or SMC) and Parents-Teachers Associations (PTA). These 


i i 3 eo ias the 
structures comprise pupils’ parents and teachers, and VCs as wellias t 


sarpanch ot panchayat members and other influential villagers. VECs are in 


i nie f i: i As deal w1 ational! 
charge with the management of Inputs, while PTAs deal wich educ i 


matters—they are expected to allow parents Co control teachers and teachers 


to gather parental support in running the school. 


Second, administrative decentralisation initiated under DPEP has consisted in the 
replacement of the former district- and block-level inspection system hy 
local units of the Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha Mission which have much! smaller 


. 
numbers of schools to deal with, and are thus expected to be more ¢fficient. 
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A two-tier structure has been created at the levels of the block (Block Resource 
Centre, BRE, and the cluster (Cluster Resouree Centre, CRO), a cluster 
comprising about i0 to 20 schools in a radius of 8 km. BRCs and CRCs 
typically consist of a few experimented teachers who are made responsible 
for the academic and manageria! supervision of schools under thelr jurisdiction, 
in cooperation with the political institutions mentioned above. They play an 
important role :n the management,of teachers, e.g. they organise training 
(BRCs supplement the District Institutes of Educational Training, DIET), or 
the drafting of end-of-year cxamination questions (at the BRC level). They 
also collec: data provided by teachers, which enter the information system 
created urcler DPEP—the lack of reliable data on the state of the school 
system at the state level used to constinite a major obstacle to educational 
planning, 
Decentralization has come with initiatives to improve seaching methors, particularly 
textbooks {sce the extensive study by Brij Kothari et al., 2000);. A new package 
called Seekbna-Sikhana was developed for government primary schools by 
the State Council for Education Research and Training (SCERT, while AS 
and EGS schools used textbooks written by the Jaipur-based NGO Digantar, 
and government primary schools of Shahpur block of Becul district 
experienced the Kaushi-Khushi textbooks developed by Eklavya. AS textbooks 
aimed to axe teaching children of different age and achievement levels 
easier thrcugh the use of a so-called ‘non-graded approach’—EGS and AS 
schools employ at the most two teachers, and many government schools 
have less enan one teacher per grade!’. However, a new package called Bharat, 
which restores the usual ‘graded approach’ was developed at the state level 


and has been in use in all schools since July 2001. 


" Data collected in [9 PEP districts iy 1997 suggest that 19% of povernmint schools have onc 
teacher, 43 %. nva, and only 14 % five or more (Amira Sharma, undated, annex 46). The RGSM argues 
that many villages are too small to have large schools with one teacher per grade, given the 1:40 
teacher/pupil ratio cargeted; this point will be discussed in part VI. 
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Increased rekance on the private sector 

Privatisation is hardly mentioned in the RGSM literature, but may have a 
crucial impact on the implementation of the other reforms. It has not resulted 
in the direct privatisation of existing public schools, but in the lifting of 
restrictions on the recognition of private schools, which can now he opened 


freely against payment of a deposit'’. 


This has led to the creation of very large numbers of private schools, waich 
now undoubtedly absorb a very large proportion of total enrolment, especially 
children from wealthier and privileged socio-economic backgrounds. Two 
arguments have been put forward to justify privatisation. The first is pragmatic: 
Rules for state recognition of private schools were no longer effective in 
controlling the growth of the private scetor, slice they could be bypissed 
through corruption or fictitious enrolment of pupils of unrecognised schools 
in government schools, so that they could take board examinations. ‘Ihe sécond 
argument is political: In the wake of recent debates on ‘public-private 
partnerships’, privatisation is considered as reducing the burden falling on the 
public sector, which could then ‘focus’ on children who do not have access to 


the private sector. 


The spread of private schools raises many. questions. How different are public 
and private schools, as far as (social as well as financial) accessibility, the quality 
of teaching and the status of teachers, are concerned? Does the competition 
between various types of public and private sectors lead to the emergence of 


an adequate school supply, as fat as the number and the size of schools is 


concerned? How sustainable are private schools and how sustainable ts the 


a a 
2 In other North Indian states, notably Utcar Pradesh, privatisation has resulted from che near- 
collapse of the government sectar—e.g.. retiring teachers are hardly replaced—and has been 
external (creation of private schools) and internal (hiring by private aided and even gosernment 


schools of additional teachers whose salaries are financed through tuition fees), In Maclhya Pradesh, 
ate tuitions piven hy 


changes in public schools have prevenicd internal privatisation {exeept for 
public sector teachers), even though they made teachers’ status more similar to that of private 
schoo! teachers. Meanwhile, external privatisation seems ta have happened on 2 very large Scale in 
areas where private schools can be protitable. : 
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public sector if most children of privileged backgrounds enrol in private 
schools? Privatisation of primary education is at least as extensive in other 
North Indian states as in Madhya Pradesh, but the state of the private sector 
is still not well known. While focusing on the public sector, and within it, on 
IGS schools, the present study thus includes complementary evidence on 


private schools. 


2.2. Remarks on the existing literature 


Documents published by the RGSM and papers written by che civil servants 
who conccived the reform programme” constitute most of the existing 
literature on current evolutions of the primary education sector in Madhya 
Pradesh. ‘Ihe study by Amita Sharma (undated) is the Inast usctul piece of 
this literature, as it provides an assessment of the primary Latoal system before 
1994, a detailed presentation of the reforms, focusing on teachers, and 
elements cf a (sometimes very) critical appraisal of theic implementation. 
RGSM (2090, pp. 1-140), R. Gopalakrishnan and Amita Sharma (1998), and 
Amita Sharma and R. Gopalakrishnan (2001), include more detailed 
information on, EGS. 

Meanwhile, very few independent papers discussing the: principles of the 
reforms exist SAU OSIEMcises the RGSM’s definition of school quality 
as under-ambitious, asserts that resources devoted to EGS are insufficient for 
it to generate new educational opportunities, and contests that decentralisation 
as implemented in the education field empowers parents (see replies by Amita 
Sharma and R. Gopalakrishnan, 1999, and Vinod Vyasulu, 1999) SISHSRaamE 
Susnatet al. (2001) alySe the the crBtidal ass SHOR nded aE DPD 


Their main contention is on the involvement of the ‘community’ in managing 


the school system: As far as they exist, village ‘communities’ tend to maintain 


the status quo, e.g, gender and caste divisions, rather than effectively promote 


; 


' Namely, R. Gopalakrishnan, Sceretary to the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh and Coordinator, 
Rajiv Gandhi Missions, and Amita Sharma, Secretary, [Jementary Hducation and Director, RGSM 
und SGURT, 
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clements of social change as radical as universal elementary eclueations foun 
Dréze and Amartya Sen (2002, pp. 169-172) provide a concise, balanced 
discussion of EGS and comparable initiatives taken in other states. They 
acknowledge the potential of such initiatives to ierease the education supply 
if they constitute a temporary basis for a permanent extension of the ‘formal’ 
school system. They also insist that the creation of ‘second-track’ facilides 
raises issues of quality of these schools, equity between children having access 


to schools of different types, and sustainability of the new schools. 


The literature on the implementation of the reforms is limited. The RGSM 
commissioned studies of EGS (and Alternative Schools), which have been 
reprinted in its main publication (Vinod Vyasulu, 2000; Jyotsna Jha, 2000; 
Ranjana Srivastava, 2000), and a detailed review of textbooks and retetine 
methods that are in use in public schools, as wall as interactions between 
teachers, pupils and villagers (Brij Kothari et al., 2000). These studies depict 
EGS and AS as major successes, and show che enthusiasm generated by them 
at the early stages. EGS schools would function as expected by the RGSM, 
e.g. the local recruitment of teachers would have reduced social distance 
between teachers and pupils, while mobilising ‘community support’ for 
education. The authors make insightful comments on the deficiencies of visited 
schools, though critical remarks often have to be read between the lines. These 
studies converge on the necessity of solving tensions created by the co-existence 
of different types of teachers receiving very different salaries, and providing 
more training. They also stress that decentralised institutions like VECs are not 
really operational. 

In a paper based on a preliminary trip to Shahpur block of Betul district 
(Francois Leclercq, forthcoming), I describe EGS schools, and compare them 
to government primary schools. EGS villages had functional schools, a key 
improvement over their previous situation, but much remains to be 
accomplished in terms of pupils’ attendance and achievement: The Sdheme 


has brought the area closer to universal primary education, but the latter goal 
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had not ye: been reached by lebruary 2001, 


The sharpest critics of public schools interestingly come from Amita Sharma 
herself (undated; see particularly pp. 57-60 and 66-68). She stresses that the 
reforms heve not had enough impact on teachers’ motivation: ‘Teaching as a 
profession attracts mainly because it is seen to be government employment’ 


(p. 58); ‘the present system is weak in both incentives and control’ (p. 59)". 


To conclude this part, the reform programme of the government of Madhya 
Pradesh has been wide-ranging and ambitious, but little is known as yet on its 
implemen:ation. This outcome is generated because it is very new and also 
because most of the available lirerature does not distinguish: berween the 
official coaception of the reforms and the field reality of ithe school system. 
Indeed, the final shape of the state’s primary education system is yet to emerge 


as it will depend on the co-existence of different types of public and private 


In contradicion with this paper, a part of the official and semi-official literature mixes ‘xfermation 
on the prince ples and implementation of government policies with premulion of the government's 
action, This creates a partial (given the existence of more Objective official documents) ‘smoke- 
screen’, to use a term coined by Krishna Kumar et al. (2001) concerning DPIEP literature. For 
example, the RGSM (2001) presents 200! Census results and relates thé remarkable inceease in 
literacy tates in Madhya Pradesh in the 1990's only to the extension of the government school 
system and adult lceracy campaigns (Yadhaa Budhua Aladolin), bur docs not menucn the role uf the 
private sector. Vinod Vyasulu (2000) himself writes that ‘in this report, there is little scepticism, 
scientific ot other’ (p. 160) and sees Madhya Pradesh after|EGS as the ‘wonderland of primary 
education’ (p. ~ 43], echoing Suma Josson’s (2001) vision of an ‘enchanted land’ (p. 9), in a very clearly 
promotional booklet. As well, 2 few newspaper articles reprinted in RGSM (2000) bear tinambiguous 
titles (‘Brav-z, Digvijay Singh’); 2001 Census results and pokey programmes have been advertised in 
Sentinar smonz hotels or commercial goods, and in Liconumic and Political Weekly, 2 19-page long 
advertorial on ‘the Madhya Pradesh model of governance’ was published in the August 30, 2062 
issue of Frentaine. 


This communication strategy is not neutral as far as the role of the state is concerned, since its target 
is not so mich the inhabitants and voters of Madhya Pradesh as the technocratic circles whose 
influence at :he national or international level increasingly becomes ia major constraint—or 
opportunity?—for state governments. For example, in 1998, 13GS obtained the Commonwealth 
Association far Public Administration and Management's first ‘International Innovations Award’ for 
‘Service tv ths Public’. Fears have been expressed that these prevecupations have an influence on 
policy design. ‘This’ paper is devoted tu the implementation of the refurms at the local level, not cw 
the political ezonomy of their conception at the state level, ind wil] thus not dea) with these issues 
any further However, one may note that awarding er advertising public policies is part of a global 
trend towards conceiving then as elements of business rather than politics, which is echoed in the 
title of a psper 2y Amita Sharma and R. Gopalakrishnan (2001): “New Ways of Doing Business in 
Geremaren? fersyslanin adilocl) 
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=schools under local circumstances that will vary across villages, blaéks or 
districts } 

P Thaschoes field evidence is needed to assess he actual Imipactot the rctormas 
on the school system of specific areas: The next part discusses the choice of 
topics to be investigated and fleldwork methodology, before turning to a 
presentation of the two areas that have been studied, namely Shahpur block 


of Betul district and Tonk Khurd block of Dewas district, 


' 
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III. FIELDWORK METHODOLOGY AND PRESENTATION 
OF THE AREAS UNDER STUDY 


3.1. Objectives of the study 


The primary aim of the present study is to document the state of the primary 
school system in selected areas of rural Madhya Pradesh, focusing on the 


impact of the Education Guarantee Scheme, which epitomises ongoing 


evolutions within the public sector. 

A first issue is the functioning of EGS and other schools. Data were co Nected 
on the level of educational inputs which constitute the schools, whether material 
(buildings, equipment, textbooks and other teaching materials, teacher salaries) 
or human (teacher training, teaching positions and pupil enro Iment). The use 
of these i inputs in education production, i.c. interactions between teachers and 
pupils and other classroom processes, was given special emphasis, through 
direet observation or schouls: Actual schoul nuns teaching methods, 

teachers’ and pupils’ attitudes, extra-curricular activities such as midday meals. 
Finally, very basic elements of children’s achievements i in terms of | iteracy and 
numeracy were measured, Put together, these data constitute a picture of the 
quality of EGS schools, and comparisons may be made with schools of 
other types which exist in the same areas. | 

A second point is the! vanagenent of schools. How js the observed functioning 
of schools arrived at? What determines school quality? Flere the focus is on 
the public sector as a whole, since decentralised management structures are 
now common to EGS, AS and government schools. Changes in the status of 
teachers are at the core of the reform programme. Therefore, care was taken 
to understand who teachers are and how they are actually recruited, what 
their motivations are,and how much control and support they get from the 
rest of the school system. Further, attention was given to the actual functioning 


under local circumatanees of politienlly and adminlseratively deeentralived 
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institutions that are involved in school management (panchayat, VECs, RIAs, 


CRCs, BRC). 


Besides institutional structures, the behaviour of protagonists of local school 
systems depends on their conceptions of education, the impact of which bas 
been enhanced by decentralisation and privatisation, Interviews of children, 
their parents, teachers, and other persons involved in school management aim 
to assess their vision of the role of education in village society, and thus the possible 
impact of ongoing reforms on social change. 

Questionnaires were designed to collect information on each of these issues; 
a pteliminary questionnaire was used to collect background information on 


visited villages. Table 1 displays rhe structure of the queslionnaires. 


Table 1: Structure of questionnaires 


Na Quvestionnaire | Contents Respondents 


a 


*Snowledpeable villager’ or 


teacher(s) 


Village . Background villape information 


questionnaire . Educational institutions 


sher(s}, pupt 


Functioning A. Description of existing inputs 
of schools . Classroom processes Direct ubservauion 


. Uducational outputs 


Teacher(s), parents, persons 
involved in schvol 


School . Creation, evolution of LEGS schools 
. Current public school management 
. School participation patterns 


management 
management / 


Direct observation 
. Households and education decisions Teacher(s), parents, rersans 


© Percepuions of HGS vs. other schools 


Education and 
village socicty 
and economy 


Involved im school 


management 


3.2. Fieldwork methodology 


Given the distance criterion used for opening EGS schools (children have to 
live more than one km away from the next primary school), the Scheme is 


targeted at two main habitation types. First and foremost, Adivasi villages that 
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had not been equipped’with government schools, either because they were 
too small ww justify the opening of a formal school under previous rules, oF 
because they were inot well-connected, politically or otherwise. Indeed, 
according to RGSM (2001) statistics, 9,942 of the 23,396 EGS schools, or 


42.5%, are located in ‘tribal areas’. The second type is Dadt hamlets located at 


the outskirts of large ‘mainstream’ villages that have @ primary school not 
fully accessible to children living in those hamlets, thereby the social distance 


compounding physical distance. 


It was then decided to conduct the fieldwork in Shahpur block of Betul 
district, a precominantly Adivasi atea, and in Tonk Khurd block of Dewas 
district, which has villages quite typical of the second setting described above, 
Another difference between the two areas ts that Berul had been part of the 
first phase of DPB, started in 1995, while Dewas was included in the second 


phase of the progtimme, started in 1997. 


I studied four villages in Shahpur block, and three in Tonk hurd block. In 
Shahpur block, most villages have one school. As the focus of the study is 
1LiGS, I selected three villages with an HGS and one village with a government 
primary school, depending on their distance from the Bhopal-Nagpur Highway 
which goes th-ough the block—one on the highway, nvoilinked by a pakka 
road, one remote and accessible only through Aaccha paths, The government 
school happens to be located in a village that is adjacent to one of the EGS 
villapes, thereby permitting choice of schools, as children of both villages can 
walk ta either school. In Tonk Khurd block, I studied villages similar to each 
other, rather large, and fairly casily accessible, as they are Jocated on or not too 


far from the Agra-Bombay road thar runs through the district 20 to 30 km 


north o- Dewas city. 


Fieldwork was conducted in Shahpur in January 2002, and in Tonk Khurd in 
February and March 2002, after preliminary trips to Shahpur in February 
2001 {see Frengois Leclercq, forthcoming) and Bhopal and Dewas in 
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December 2001". 


The fieldwork centered arvutid schools. As it wus essentdly qua 


questionnaires were used more as a basis for cliscussions than to collect scticely 
standardised information. In Shahpur, | studied each school in derail, while in 
Tonk Khurd I focused on the EGS school and one primary school, paying 
shorter visits to other government or private schools (i.e. detailed information 
corresponding to the full school quesdvanaire was not collected in all schools). 
As shown in table 1, data collection included, for each school, interviews of 
teachers, pupils and parents, basic achievement tests (mostly for class-5 pupils), 
and direct observation of classroom processes; this was completed by 
interviews of various persons involved in school management (members of 
CRCs, BRCs, DPCs or panchayat) and direct observation of school 
management institutions (VECs, SMCs and PTAs) whenever possible. 


3 


3.3. The settings: Shahpur block of Betul district and Tonk Khurd 


block of Dewas district : 
Shahpur block: Small Adivasi villages with a single EGS or government school 


Betul district is located in Southern Madhya Pradesh, abour halfway benveen 
Bhopal and Nagpur, and borders Maharashtra. It has a population of about 
1,400,000 persons (Census of India, 2001). Population growth in the iy9u's 


was slower than the state average (18.02% vs. 24.34%) and population density 


remains low by Indian standards (139 inhabitants per sq. km. vs. 196 for 
Madhya Pradesh and 324 for India). The district is hardly urbanised (18. 6% 
in 1991), and Betul town is not very large in size (less than 65,000 inhabitants 
in 1991). These figures are typical of Adivasi districts (ST made up 37.5% of 
the population in 1991), as well as the relatively high gender ratio (981 women 


per 1000 men in rural areas, and 1002 among ST in 1991). In 1998, among 45 


es Shahpur oe Wool aul Tonk belied 


or ‘Dewas’ refer tn visited areas, i.¢. Shahpur block and ‘Tonk Khurd block respectively, and more 
precisely to the set of villages visited in each district. No schoals were surveyed in Betul town and 


Dewas city, or Shahpur and Tonk Khurd villages themselves. 
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districts of Madhya: Pradesh, Berul thus ranked 41" according: to its Fluman 
Development Index (FIDI), bur 17" according to tts gender-relared 


development index (GDI; GoMP, 1998). 


Shahpur block belongs to the Northern part of the district, bernveen Betul 
and the Narmada valley. It consists of a plateau above which hills rise which 
belong to the Satpura range. It is sparsely populated and isolated, compared 
to areas around Itarsi and Floshangabad towns in the latter district. The block 
is rural, and Adivasi constitute 63% of the population'*, most of them Cond 
or Kors living in srnall villages—average village size is 661 persons. The only 
villages whose population exceeds 2000 persons are Bhoura and the block 
headquarters, Shahpur, which consist cf 4000 inhabitants each, Shifpur is not 
much larger than villages visited in Dewas district, but, having a weekly market, 
it has some of the functions ofa small rural town. Shahpud and Bhoura lic on 
National Highway 69 Bhopal-Nagpur, which runs through tis block and 
bears a heavy truck traffic linking industrial areas of Nagpur, Bhopal and 
indore. The only othier pakiea road connects NH 69 to Sarni, a town organised 
around a coalmine and a thermal plant in a neighbouring islbek Orher villages 


| * ‘ i . 
are connected by Aaccha paths or semi-pakka roads, which vehicles may use 


during the dry scasan. Most villagers cide bicycles or bullock carts; distance 


from NH 69 is thus; major differentiation factor between villages. 

Forest covers 39% of the district (GoMP, 1998), but its recession threatens 
sylvo-pastoral activities—timber-loaded trucks ate a common sight on NH 
69. Recent years have witnessed irrigation works, e.g. by the Rajiv Gandhi | 
Watershed Development Mission of the GoMP (two of the villages under 
study are close to large ponds), bur agriculture remains mostly un-irrigated 
and dependent un monsvons, which have been scanty since 2000. Agriculture 
is largely devoted to self-consumption: Many households supplement their 
meome doing wage labour, which unplics temporary nigrauion to more 


eee 


In the rest of this section, all figures at the block and the villave level are tram the [91 Census 
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prosperous areas such as Hoshangabad. In the block, cultivation is the 2 main 


occupation of 72.4% of male and 49.0% of female ‘main’ workers; ayricultural 


labour that of 14.3% of men and 42.4% of wamen, Only 6.2% of men and 


3.0% of women have non-agricultural activities. 

The educational situation before DPEP, EGS and other reforms were 
implemented was dismal, with literacy rates of 45.0% for males and 1816 % 
for females aged seven and above in 1991". According to Lok Sampark 
Abhiyan data (RGSM, 2000), the block had reached 76.3% enrolment among 
boys aged five to 14 and 65.3% among girls in 1996", by which time it had 
124 primary schools and one Alternative School. The education supply has 
improved since then: The block has 130 governments schools, 53 EGS schools 
(including the former AS) and a few private schools. Shahpur and Broun 
have a fairly diversified schoo! system, with government s and private primary, 
middle and secondary schools, private pre-primary schools and a government 
higher secondary school in Shahpur (which also has an EGS school b's its 
outskirts). On the contrary, other villages have only one school, either EGS or 
government—private schools are unlikely to be financially viable in this|poor 
re 

‘ 


Villages studied in Shahpur can be described ds follows (table 2 summarises 
' 


the education supply)": 


Shabpurt isa predominantly Gond village (there are a few households belonging 
to six other groups, most of them Korky), which has about 1,200 inhabitants 
distributed into five hamlets. Gondi is thus the main language in the village, 


though many adults also speak at least some Hindi. Shahpurl is close to the 


| lie 
17 District-level literacy rates quickly increased during the 1990’s from 57.4 % 10 77.3 % for ren and 
33.9 % to 56.1 % for women; similar progress is likely to have been made in Shahpur block, The 
district has 406 EGS schools, 336 of which located in ‘tribal’ areas similar to those studied here 
(RGSM, 2001). 

'® These figures seem implausibly high compared to the current situation, especially since they 
include children aged up to 14, not just those of primary-school going age. The same! remark 


applics to figuees faa Taak bhund ge Var teow ‘ 
“ Villages names hava bavn replacud by gods consledng of the black name und sligits 3 4 
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road which connects Sarni to NH 69. Public amenites are limited to electricity, 
available in about half of the houses a few hours a day, and to the Fair Price 
Shop of the village panchayat, which was ohserved to he functional; the village 
has no othe: shop than tea stalls on the road to Sarni. However, more services 
are available in Shahpur2, which is a few hundred metres away. 

Shabpur2 is socated on the road to Sarni. Ic has about 900 inhabitancs, a third 
of them Gend, another third Kaaya (a Scheduled Caste), the rest other SCs 
and OBCs. But for the Gend, inhabitants are native Hindi speakers. Buses stop 
in Shahpur2, which also has a post office, an oftice of the. State Bank of 
India, a government health centre staffed by a nurse (which does not seem to 
be functional and has no electricity). A few villagers have telephone, electricity 
or television. Shahpur2 is the seat of the village panchayat which also covers 
Shahpurl and two other villages. | . 
Shahpur3 is a small village (about 350 inhabitants according to the teacher), 
located on NH 69, not far from Bhoura. The population is almost entirely 
Adivasi. Except for its accessibility by bus, it does not really benefit from the 
highway, as the activities the latter generates are concentrated in Bhoura and 
Shahpur. The village has no public amenities besides electricity and a few, 
lictle-used telephones. The panchayat is in Shahpurs, a latger village two 
kilometres to the West, connected to NH 69 by/a semi-pakka road; ten other 
villages depend on it. Cultivation is less important here than in Shahpurl or 
Shahpur2, as the village is surrounded by remains of fokeat and few villagers 
own agricultural land; wage labour is thus important, but chicken farms are 
the most notable activity in the village. 

Shabpurd is a small Adivasi village (215 inhabitants in 1991) about 15 km from 
Shahpur, and it is by far the most isolated village visited, accessible only by 
kaccha ways running through agricultural land and forest (on a bullock cart, 
the most common transportation mean available, the trip to Shahpur must 
take ene and a half to two hours). The village does not have any public 


amenity. ‘ 
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Table 2: Primary school supply in villages visited in Shahpur block of 
Betul district 


Shahpur2 Shahpur3 


Shahpurd 


Village Shahpurt 


Government schools O* 
EGS_ schools 


‘Toual. primary schools 


* The government school of Shahpur2 is acces and actually attended by a some childzen of 


Shahpurl. 


** Former Alternative School. 


Shahpurl and Shahpur2 have 


about two km away from all villages; secondary schooling on the other hand 


a 


is available only in Shahpur or Bhoura. Betul has colleges. Also, Fiklavya runs 


an anganwadi, Middle schools are available at 


a Shiksha Protsahan Kendra in Shahpur1”’. j 


Tonk Khurd block: Large mainstream villages with a diversified printary school supply 

Dewas district is located in Western Madhya Pradesh, and neighbours Ujjain 
and Indore districts. It has a population of 1,300,0QU inhabitants (Cehsus 
2001), with a density of 186 inhabitants per sq km, higher than in Betul and 
close to the average for Madhya Pradesh. It went through quick population 
growth in the 1990's (26.4%), and is more urbanised than Betul 25.9% in 
1991). Although the district has Adivasi parts (ST represented 15.0% of the 
population in 1991), most of it belongs to che Malwa region and has a 
‘mainstream’ population including a large proportion of Scheduled Castes 
(18.2% in 1991). The area is relatively developed, e.g, it ranks 7” amony 45 
districts in terms of HDI, but it is characterised by a strong gender gap. 


Gender ratios are low (0.933 in rural areas, 0.921 among SCs), so that che 


district ranks only 18" in terms of GD1 (GoMP, 1998). 


i 
© Shiksha Protsahan Kendra organise morning and evening classes for mene children and hever- 
enrolled adolescents, and try to activate educs 
There are 12 such centres in the black. 
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Dewas city (almost 165,000 inhabitants in 1991) is located on the Agia Bombay 
road (locally known as AB road), about 30 km North-Hast of Indore, the 
state’s largest city and main industrial centre. Areas visited are located to the 
North of Dewas, in Tonk Khurd block, along AB road—the latter has been 
transformed into a multi-lane expressway from Dewas to Indore but remains 
amore usual North Indian highway North of Dewas town. Although ‘Tonk 
Khard block is entirely rural, its proximity to the district headquarters implies 
goad connections to Dewas, with very frequent buses, jeeps and other taxis 
on AB road. The block has a number of very small hamlets considered as 
villages in Census data, but villages tend to be larger than in Betul: Average 
size is 900 persons, 10 out of 109 inhabited villages haye more than 2000 
inhabitants, including those under study, and Tonk Khurd, the block 
headquarters, located a few kilometres away from AB road, These villages 
‘aave an older core dominated by higher castes, while many SC households 
live in newer settlements at the periphery, along access roatls--mmany of these 
households are recent migrants, attracted by employment Opportunities as 
wage labourers in‘apriculture or in the local factories. 

This is a non-triba! area (less than 1% of STs), dominated by Rig, with a 
larpe Datt population (23.8% of the population). Inter:caste relations are 
quite tense, and the acca is said to suffer from relatively high levels of violence— 
one of the visized \villages would witness at least one political murder by 
election. The area is politically influential, e.g. the current Chief Minister of 
Madhya i 


aga, and a former Union Minister came to a second one to inaugurate irrigation 


~works in December 2001. 


desh held a meeting in one of the villages under study a few years 


Forest still covers 29% of the district (GoMP, 1998) but has been completely 
cleared in Tonk Khurd block. ‘he overall siruation of the environment is 
indeed quite bad, as industries generate massive air, water, and soil pollution 


e irrigation and human consumption of water take a coll 


on rivers and phreatic tables. By March 2002, hand pumps of several villages 


in some areas, whil 


had dried up, so that villagers were dependence on a limited number of tube 
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wells; local rivers (that are tributary to the Chambal) had little or no water left. 
However, the area is relatively prosperous and the economy is more diversified 
than in Shahpur. Vactories located along AB road employ large rane of 
men, though often not in regular employment contracts, but rather ona daily 
basis. Wage labourers do not find as much work as they would need to 
generate stable income. However, among more privileged households, the 


proximity of Dewas and urban centres like Indore and Ujjain generazes 


Ye dn Shabpur. 


educational and ccononue opportunities that are not Awl 
The educational situation in 1991, was much better for men than in Shahpur, 
with a literacy rate of 64.1%, but the gender gap was enormous, SO that the 
fernale literacy raté was even lower than in Shahpur, at 16.6%"! . According to 


Lok Sampark Abhiyan data, the block had (surprisingly) high enrolment tates 
of 92.9% for boys and 80.7% for girls as carly as 1996, It had 108 primary 
schools in 1996, i.e. most villages had at least,one school, so that the block has 
only 12 EGS schools“. The ‘typical’ EGS school in Tonk Khurd ts located in 
a Da&t hamlet rather than in an Adivasi village. 
Villages visited in Tonk Khurd have much more infrastructure than those 
visited in Shahpur, e.g, health centers, post offices, banks, Fair Price Shops. 
More houses have electricity and telephone—the latter has been dysfunctional 
in the entire block for some time. Villages being large, they all have their ‘own 
panchayat (see table 3 for figures on the primary education supply): 

Tonk? is located on AB road, North of Dewas town. The village centre is on 
a small hillock, about one km from the road, to the West. Most schools are in 
an area located between the village centre and the road, along the main access 
way. A new part of the village has recently developed to the Least of AB 


ants ia 19OL: and 


road; it has the HGS school. ‘Tonk | hal about J100 1 
now more about 4200. It is strongly dominated by Raat, owing to seat 
reservations, the current sarpanch belongs to the Kawar community, a de- 


notified caste who live in a specific area along AB road, 
eee ed eS See 


» Dunng the 1990's, district-wise literacy cates increased from 61.1 % to 76.1 “oe for men, and from 
25.6 % to 44.9 % for women (RGSM, 2001). The gender gap is a crucial characceriste of this arta. 
2 Dewas district has 208 EGS schools, only 54 of them being located in ST areas (RGSM, 2001). 


> 
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Tonk2, located slightly away from AB road, between Dewas town and Tonk1, 
is a relatively large village fairly comparable to the centre of Tonk1, and had 
more than 2UUU inhabitants in 1991. A hamlet located along the access road 
from AB road to Tonk2, which was still considered a distinct village in 1991 
(230 inhabitants), has been merged with Tonk2. The EGS school is situated in 
that hamlet. A major characteristic of this village is the presence on AB road, 
a few hundred meters towards Dewas town, of a large factory which is the 
main employer in this part of the block—already in 1991, non-agricultural 
employment accounted for 80.7% of male main workers ihithe hamlet, 49.3% 
in the main village, and 33.9% in Tonkt. 

Tonk3 is more remote, being 15 km East of Tonk1, to which it is connected 
by a narrow and badly maintained pakka road. The spatial structure of Tonk3 
is fairly standard for the area, the cote of the village havingyall schools but for 
the EGS school, which operates in the newer area stretching along the access 
road. Tonk3 had about 2800 inhabitants in 1991. Employment in factories is 
less casily available—commuting to Dewas takes about one-and-a-half hour 


for 35 km—and cultivation and agricultural wage labour are the main activities, 


Table 3: Primary school supply in villages visited in Tonk Khurd block 


of Dewas district 


* Tonk! has an /ihram Shate, ic. a boarding, schoo! run hy the state Tribal Deparument for ST 


childsen Iiving in remote villages. As a result Of the creation of HGS scl vsuch villages, such 


ow 12; classes 1 to 3 no 


schools are yuing wo disappear. This Ashram Shala used to have clusses | 
longer exist, and class 4 has disappeared in July 2002. 

** A second [GS schocl is about to open in another hamlet located at the opposite end of the 
village. 


3 Meanwhile, amost no female main worker did non-agricultural work; more than 75% of them 
did agricultural wage jabour in all chee villages. Gender is a decisive determinant of an individual's 
employrenL oppOTHAltes ia thla deed. 
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All these villages have at least one more or less functional aganrade, and 


access to education beyond the primary stage is much easier than in Shahpur 
block. Indeed, Tonk1, Tonk2 and Tonk3 each have government midcle 
schools*(one of the private schools in Tonk3 also has middle ck isses), and 


Tonk1l and Tonk3 have secondary schools, he block headquarters, Tonk 


Khurd, fairly accessible from all three villages, has a government higher 


secondary school, as well as private middle and secondary classes. Dewas, the 
district headquarters, has colleges. 

To conclude, there is a sharp contrast between Betul and Deswas districis, and 
areas to be included in the study were hose so as to intensify this contrast. 
Within Betul, Shahpur is an entirely rural Adivasi block, and villages selected 
are small and quite isolated, with a simple school supply limited to a public 


school; within Dewas, Tonk Khurd is a well-connected block that is influenced 


by the proximity of major urban and industrial areas, and villages seleczed are 


rather large, with a diversified school supply in which EGS schools play 2 


fl 


relatively minor role. 


Notable differences between the two districts, and between villages within 
each of them, are mentioned in the text at relevant places. flowever, reg 


common to all villages, and indeed, all schools, clearly appeared a the 


fieldwork, so that the presentation of fieldwork results is not written separately 


for each district. 


The way thus cleared, the rest of this paper presents the g general results ofthe 


eS 
fieldwork, following theif Ppreac h described in section 3.2, Part TY) starts 


it? 
with the functioning of schools. 
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IV. QUALITY OF EDUCATION: 
AN INCOMPLETE GUARANTEE 


The extension of the public education sector has had a notable impact on the 
villages under study, especially those of Shahpur block. Indeed, access to 
rrimary education used to be very limited in Shahpur3 and especially Shahpur4, 


with just a few boys managing to cover the distance to the next government 


primary school. The s ion was more complex in Shabpurl, asa few dozens 


children, achiding girls, would attend the government school of Shahpur2, 


which is quite close to some of the hamlets of this village. This is sul rhe case, 
and it seers that families who were already used to sending their children to 
Shahpur2 kecp on doing so, while children enrolled in the EGS school of 
Shahputl would not have received any school education had the EGS school 
not been created. Villages visited in Tonk Khurd block had at least one fairly 
arge government primary school befare 1997—both the bifurcation of 
government schools j into separate girls and boys school and the apparition of 
private schools are fairly recent—but they were not very casy to access from 
the Daét hamlets where the EGS schools have been created. In Tonk], children 
would have te cross the remarkably dangerous AB road. In Tonk2 and Tonk3 
physical d:stance is legs of an issue, e.g. it is not greater than from Shahpurl to 
Shahpur2, bur ir is doubiful that the already crowded government schools 
would have been able to absorb additional enrolment. In any case, there was 
a need for additional!classrooms and teaching positions. 
An overwhelming majority of interviewees agreed that GS created rather 
than diverced enrolment. Together with the creation of new teaching positions 
(Shiksha Rami) and/or the construction of additional buildings through DPEP 
in several of the govecnment schools visited, the Education Guarantee Scheme 
has succeeded in improving access to primary education in the areas under 


study. 


However, the presence of aa insatution termed a primary : school 1 is Duta first 


step: An eaneatior gnaraniee should also include regular Raneaeneine rof the school, 


‘ 


= 


° 
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active teaching, and results in children graduating from class 5 with a reasonable 
mastery of the primary curriculum. Indeed, the Rajiv Gandhi SAiksha Mission 
presents the Education Guarantee Scheme as creating an alternative type of 
primary schools, which are expected to achieve similar or better educational 
outcomes through different teaching methods and relations between teachers, 
pupils and parents. How much importance one can give to the achievements 
in terms of access to schools depends very much on the quality of EGS 
schools, and this justifies their separate study: What is actually guaranteed 
through EGS? 
At the same time, government primary s¢hools have been reformed along 
the lines that are expected by the RGSM to establish the quality off :EGS 
school s, e.g, the initial status of shiksha karmi and now that of samvida shikeshate, 
and all schools have been sharing the same textbooks and, therefore, teaching 
methods, since July 2001. There should be some convergence between the 
two kinds of schools, which the designers of the reforms expect to lead to 
uniformly better achievements in the public system. Whether ceforins of 
government schools succeed in improving their quality and whether 
convergence will not be instead towards the prevalent ‘model’ of poor s sghools 
is of course unclear a provi. 

i 
The presentation of fieldwork results begins in this part with an investigacion 
of the quality of visited public schools. The first four sections concern EGS 
schools. What-is the set of education inputs which constitute then? How 
much use is made of these inputs, i.e. what is the quantity of teaching happening 
in these institutions? What is the quality of interactions between teachers and 
pupils? What is the output of these schools, i.e. do EGS pupils who complete 
the curriculum master its contents? Evidence gathered in Shahpur and Tonk 
Khurd suggests that school quality falls short of expectations in ways that are 
reminiscent of earlier studies of government schools. 


The fifth section compares EGS schools with neighbouring government 
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schools to which RGS pupils could have access—data were not collected in 
a way which oul allow a systematic comparison between EGS and 
government schools, even in the limited areas under study. As 2 matter of 
fact, these schools happen to offer a better potential, notably in terms of 
teacher resources, but they are plagued by similar malfunctions. 

The sixth section concludes. In Shahpur and Tonk Khurd blocks, recent reforms 
have improved access to institutions which have the formal attributes of a 
school, i.e. a basic set cf inputs and some use of them, and may impart 
children basic literacy and numeracy. However, they have not led to the 
establishment of effective schools providing complete primary education: 4s 


yet, the ‘Education Guarantee’ offered is incomplete. 


4.1. What are the educational inputs which constitute EGS schools? 


The pedagogical structure of schools: Teaching positions and enrolment size 

The structure of a school i is primarily determined by the size of pupil enrolment 
and the number of teaching positions; needs for other inputs, be they physical 
(buildings, textbooks, etc) or immaterial (teacher salaries and training) depend 
on this structure. The creation ofan EGS schools starts with the identification 
ofa group of children, and simple rules relate the size of this proup with the 
number of teachers the school will have. Indeed, when the school is created, 
it should have at least 25 pupils in ST areas (like Shahpur) or 40 pupils in other 
areas (like Tonk Khurd), and it will then have one teacher A second teacher 


may be hired if enrolment goes beyond 50 pupils, and it was announced in. 


February 2002 that additional teachers will be systematically recruited for EGS 
schools which have only one teacher and more than 5C pupils. However, for 
the moment it is lot possible for EGS schools to have three teachers or 
more, whatever the size of enrolment. From RGSM (2001) figures, it can be 
computed that in 2001 a vast majority of EGS schools had only ane teacher 


in 2001: 75.3% in Betul district, 80.8% in Dewas district, 80.7% in Madhya 
Pradesh. * 
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This has two consequences. First, while the official literature scems to imply 
that pupils/teacher ratios are at 25 or 4U depending on the area, these figures 


are Jower bounds to ratios which are higher if enrolment is above 50. Segond, 


multi-grade teaching is systematic in EGS schools: Its generalisation is explicidy 


part of the Scheme, whose crucial conceptual feature is the provision of low 


teacher resources per child and, especially, per grace; in practice, this is a 


severe constraint on school quality. 


Tables 4 to 6 describe the situation in visited schools. Enrolment figures are 


large in most schools, above the minimum, required for opening a schaol in 


each area™ . Correspondingly, most of these schools have two teaching positions 
sanctioned. They are larger than average, except the LEGS school of ‘Yonk3 
which had many more pupils than now when it opened in 1999—othetwise 
it would not have had two teaching positions+but is now largely dysfunctional. 
The school being recent, no child has reached class 4 or class 5 yet, but there 
used to be seven children in class 3, who moved to another village. Asa tesull, 
the school is left with limited enrolment figures restricted to the first two 


classes. 


Three of the schools which used to have two teachers have only one lef, for 


very different reasons. In Shahpur3, the second teacher (a man, like the remaining 
teacher), has been promoted and transterred to ShahpurS, a neighboliring 
village where a middle school is being created by adding classes to the 
government primary school. In Shahpur4, the male teacher died in an sdiidént 
in summer 2001. In Tonk3, the female teacher, whom I could interview in 
December 2001, is now prevented by her husband, himself a high thool 
teacher in the same area, from leaving their village to come teach in Ton 
a grim reminder of women’s condition in Madhya Pradesh, and especially in 
Malwa. In all three cases, new teachers had not been appointed when | vasited 


the schools, though the procedure was under way in Shahpur3. In Tonk3, 


to vary in the first few months of the 
s, usually fram September anw ards 


* As will be discussed in the next section, enrolment tend 
school year. Figures in table 4 refer to enrolment as it sts 
(the school year starte in July), 
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was not c.ear by Match 2002 whether the female teacher would) fesign®. In 
Skahpur4, the remaining ceacher herself did not know whether one would be 
hized. On the whole, this suggests that the provision of teachers can he fragile, 
leading to serious ditticulties in cunning the school which may lasc tor six 


months oz one year. ; 


Shortages of per pupil or per class teacher resources are visible from table 6. 
Pupils/teacher ratios are well above 25 in Shahpur block. Shahpurl has ‘excess 
enrolmenr’’ of 32 (82 — 2*25), which would justify the ereation of a third 
position if the ratio Was to be maintained at 25. Shahpur3 and Shahpur4 have 
excess enrolment of respectively 19 and 13 pupils. Ratios are above 40 in 
Tonk1 and Tenk2, with excess enrolment of 23 and 29, respectively. Grades/ 
teacher ratios are 2.5 in schools which have two teachers, aad 5 in those which 
have one: In both cases, there is multi-grade teaching, though teaching 


simultaneously five grades is clearly different from teaching ‘only’ two or three. 


Paradoxically, class sizes are very small, lower than 25 in all cases but class 1 in 
Shahpurl and Tonk], As the textbooks in use since July 2001 restore the usual 
grade structure, seachers have to handle several very small groups of children, 
instead of a relatively large one as would be the case in larger schools with at 
leest one teacher per| grade: A kind of a shortage of pupils}coexists with the 


shortage cf teachers. 


Table 4: Enrolment figures in visited EGS schools (2001/02) 


Shahpur “ Khord |; 
Shahpag] ] Ss ee Tonk? Tonk2* | Tonks= | 
ir | Mir Bawden [F PEM reper 


ee 


« Details not available for several classes in Tonk2 and Tonk}. 
| 


% The secona teaching position was cut at the bepinning af the school year 2092/03: The school 


now has one teacher lave | 
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Table 5: Teaching positions in visited EGS schools (2001/02) 


Sanctioned 


Appointed 


Female 


Table 6: Pupils/teacher and grades/teacher ratios in visited - EGS 


schools (2001/02) 


Shahpur3 Shahpur4 Yonkl Tonk2 


Puls / washer to a ee 


Grades / teacher ratio 


* No child enrolled in class 4 in 2001/02; figures based on the number of appointed teachers. 


SEE 4 


Two more features of enrolment are worth noticing, First, figures for dlass 1 
are much larger than for class 2 in Shahpurl and in Tonk1. In Shahpudl, the 
same pattern applied to enrolment in 1999/00 (35 children in class i 7 in 
class 2) and 2000/01 (33 children in levels 1 and 2, 15 in levels 3 and 4), so that 
enrolment below the age of six, repetition of grade 1, and/or drop-out 
betweenclasses 1 and 2 are likely to have occurred—the latter is not the only 
possible explanation. ‘The school of ‘fonk! opened only in 1999, so that 
children enrolled in classes 4 and 5 at least must have been earlicr enrolled in 
another school or have very quickly passed equivalents for grades in the earlier, 
‘level-based’ approach. The larger number of pupils in class 1 may just reflect 
the fact that more children enrol in class | now than in the first wo years in 
which the school existed. Note that no such discrepancy is observed in 


Shahpur3, Shahpur4 or Tonk2. 


Second, there is no evidence of a strong gender bias in‘enrolment. In Shahpur 


block, where the EGS school is the only easily accessible school, deviations 


4 
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from 50 % of fernale enrolment are likely to represent imbalances in the 
gender composition of the child population of these (rather small) villages— 
though it is possible that somewhat more girls than boys remain nat enrolled 
or that some boys are sent to distant primary schools in other villages, 
explaining imbalances in cither direction. Ln ‘lonk IWhurd, it is possible thac 
many boys are sent to other, more distant schools, but not 2irls—parents 
being reluctant to let their daughters get far from their house—, so that an 


overall gender bias in enrolment could coexist with gender-ncutra! enrolment 


in EGS schools. 


Rules governing the number of pupils and teachers in 1 IGS schools have a 
crucial implication on the structure of the schools, EGS schools are supposed 
to bring children from the first days of grade 1 to prade 5 beard exams, so 
I follow the convention of the official documentation and refer to Unem as 
‘schools’. Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that these schoatsare nothing 
more than single or double casses, which implies nonexistent or limnited day- 
to-day interactions between teachers, and that children have to Keep the same 
teacher during several, if noc all, primary school-going years. ‘This is a significant 
qualification. Quoting from Gandhi (‘Our Scate would revive the o:d village 
school master and dot every village with a school for both boys and girls’, in 
RGSM, 2000) and insisting thar EGS teachers should be) called ganyr, the 


official documentation suggests that EGS renews the tradition uf gurukul, a 


gurn with a small number of shishya. One may wonder whether this model is 


relevant to transmitting the substantial curriculum of primary schools as defined’ 
in India and in Madhya Pradesh: EGS perpetuates multt-grade teaching and 
intrinsically provides low levels of teacher inputs. 

Of the 27,907 schools created under EGS until 2001 (RGSM, 2001}, 18,885 
are single classes, and thus EGS corresponds to the creat‘on of 3,777 schools 
which would have one class per grade, or 1889 large schcols wih two classes 
per grade. Numbers of EGS schools and of government schools (which are 


usually larger) are thug noe dircerly comparable. In relatively: thialy populated 


a 
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areas where villages only have an EGS school, one may say that indeed EGS 
resulted in the creation of one-class or two-classes schools. The impact of 
EGS on larger villages which already had other government or private ptimary 


schools should rather be evaluated in terms of the number of new élasses 


opened. 


Physical inputs: School buildings 
EGS was designed to quickly extend the public school system without a 


radical increase in government expenditure”, which implies constraints on 


the provision of inputs that constitute schools as institutions. The RGSM 
, 


guarantees the provision of relatively cheap, crucial pedagogical inputs while 
paying extremely low teacher salaries and not necessarily financing buildings. 
Are the levels of inputs available to LEGS teachers and pupils sulticient Te) 
allow for effective teaching? Providing inputs, especially physical ones, may 
be said to be the easiest part of building an education system, as compared, 


. . . . . a 
say, to creating the right incentives structure to motivate teachers. Input 


availability is also easy for teachers, parents, and school management institutions 


to monitor. Giten the size of EGS schools, available levels of physical inputs are: 


indeed low but stil] allow teaching to take place—with a few exceptions. On. 


the other hand, teacher salaries and training are relatively neglected. 


Buildings are the most conspicuous element of a school. Yet, in order to cut 
costs, EGS does not include the provision of a school building per se. The 
group of parents demanding a school is expected to provide a ‘space for 
teaching / learning’. Early statistics presented by R. Gopalakrishnan and Amita 
Sharma (1997) show a large fraction of EGS schools to function in the open, 
or in a converted, private house. In fact, schools visited had or were about 10 


have their own building, but there had been no significant involvement of the 


‘community’ in obtaining it. 


% The share of education in the budget of Madhya Pradesh was lower in the carly reform years 
than at the beginning of the 1990's, e.g, 18.44 % in 1990-91 vs. 16.18 % in 1993-94, VF2 %y in 1994- 
95, 16.96 % in 1995-96, and 16.29 % in 1996-97, which should include early expenditure, on LIGS 
(Amita Sharma, undated, annex 12; no figures posterior to 1996-97). 
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Indeed, schools of Shahpur block benefited from a Rs 50,000 subsidy of the 
RGSM, which allowed the construction of buildings following an outline 
also given by the Mission. All schools are thus very similar to each other: They 
consist of small, whitewashed concrete buildings with one lockable classroom 
and one open but covered veranda. Floors are in cement, und she reefs in 
corrugazed iron—-classrooms have no ceiling as such. Being very recent, the 
buildings arc in poge condition though the fluors seem fragile. 

While keing oreyably cheaper to build than iocal wood aad brick houses 
covered with cles, buildings are much less well-suited to climatic conditions in 
the area. They are said to be too cold in winter—and indeed, ta Shahpur3 
classes are held outside the building, in the school courtyard, in the cold season— 
but wou fotin summer, and rain falling on corrugated iron causes much noise, 
Being quite empty, buildings resonate a lot and schools are extremely noisy. 
Schools with zelacively large enrolment figures, such as Shahpurl (82 children 
enrolled in 2001/02), would need larger buildings—obtaining aa additional 


classroom wes one of the major wishes of the teachers. 


The situation is very different and more complex in Tonk, Khurd, where 
schools had to start in previously existing, rented builded In oat, classes 
have been held ina soybean godown, which is empty except for two months 
a year, after the soybean harvest. Classes are then shifted to a rented private 
house. The godown is a large concrete building with a high ceiling, and thus 
provides reasonable space though it is quite noisy. In Tonk2, classes are held in 
an extremely small room belonging to pak&a farm buildings: icHidren are 
cramped for space and the door is the only opening. In ToAkS: finally, the 
school ases a Aaxha|private house which has a room and a veranda of a size 
compatable to the average EGS school in Shahpur. The fact that the house is 
inhabited constrains school timings to the late morning, when its inhabitants 


are out for wozk, 


The government however provided DPEP funds to the schools of Tonk! 


ty 
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and Tonk3 (Rs 110 0U0 each), and buildings were under construction atthe 
time of the fieldwork, following a common outline. Both buildings will have 
two lockable classrooms and a large veranda; they are built in bricks and 
concrete and will have concrete ceilings, which is cettainly more convenient 
for a school than corrugated iron. In Tonk1, the completion of the building 
was delayed, and in December 2001 che building was used in uncomfortable 
and relatively hazardous conditions (e.g,, children would sit on gravel Bini 
metal rods and cement bags). The building had been completed by the end 
of that month. However, in Vebruary 2002, only the veranda was in use—-the 
building had not been properly inaugurated 4nd teachers did not want it to be 
dirtied before a highly political function such as the inauguration. Teachers 
said they would continue to usc the soybean godown even after. the 
inauguration, which makes sense in this large school (103 children enrolled in 
2001/02), In Tonk3, construction was less advanced, and had been stopped 
by March owing to the lack of water in the area. It was hoped that; the 
building would be complete by July 2002 and thus useable for most of the 
next school year (2002/03)’. Finally, the situation of the school in Tonk2 is 
less clear; it appears that this school will have to be operated 1n that tiny and 
dark room for a few more years. 
It is interesting to note that, while arrangements were made to rent existing 


buildings, no new buildings would have been built if the government had not 


provided funds—tespondents were unanimous on that point. Construction 


activities are quite conspicuous in villages of ‘Tonk Khurd block, including not 


only private houses, but also collectively used buildings such as temples or 
private schools: ‘Community’ initiatives lo collect private funds are poss ble in 
this relatively prosperous area if their purpose ts considered as important by 
prospective donors (1.€. mostly wealthy ‘upper’-caste families). The construction 


of buildings for EGS does not correspond to chat definition. ‘There is indeed 


7 By September 2002, construction had been stalled because the sarpanch had used the fupds fur 


personal purposes. Classes are now held in the unfinished building, which has no proper Moor, 


—— 
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no general ‘community’ at the village level wkich would take care of the 
interests of children living in physically and sedally marginal parts of the 
village, whose parerits cannot alone finance a sckool building. The latter is still 
perceived as the responsibility of the state, even though EGS schools are 


supposed to be ‘community’ rather than ‘government’ schools. 


Barring those of Tonk2 and Tonk3, as long as they operate(¢) in private 
houses, EGS schools visited are surrounded by a relatively large courtyard, 
mote ot less delimited by local-style branches in Shahpur, and by batbed wire 
in ‘fonk1, In Shahpur, where courtyards have  (flegless) flagpo:e, plenty of 
further open space is available, schools being located at the outskirts of villages, 
close to fields, foreszs and other land. Courtyards are more important in 
Tonk Khurd, where schools are surrounded by buildings and close to village 
access roads that bear significant traffic. 

Further equipment is limited to a bare minimum. None of the schools has 
electricity (the private houses used in Tonk2 and Tonk3 do, bur it is not used 
by teachers), which may not be a major issue geen tbe current school timings and 
teaching methods: Classes are held by daytime and no electricity-powered 
equipment is used. The supply of water is more zmportan:, and only partly 
adequate. Some of the schools have a hand pump in the courtyard (Shahpur4, 
Tonk1), but others do not, and sometimes water has to be broughe from a 
long distance, e.g, atleast 500 m in Shahpur3. The installation of hand pumps 
in all schools was announced by the GoMP in February 2002, and the new 
school building in Tonk3 will have one. This is indeed a priority for both 
teachers and pupils--note hawever that hand pumps no longer puarantce 
access to drinkable water in Tonk Khurd block during the hot season. Most 
of the pumps had dried up by the end of March 2002, dod there was very 
little water in the wel. that had been bored in front of the new building for 
the Tonk3 EGS school. Note that none of the schools have proper toilets, 
though there is some structure in Shahpurl that is vaguely useable by children, 


mostly male ones. 
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Physical inputs: Teaching/ learning materials 
Teaching/Iearning materials and ocher physical inputs are directly finance cul by’ 
the GoMP through the RGSM. Besides the provision of textbooks, teachers 
receive every year Rs 2000 as ‘school contingencies’ and Rs 5CU per reaches as 
‘teacher contingencies’, The use of these funds has been standardised, Al 
schools have the same, very limited furniture: One or two desks and chairs 
for teachers, one or two metal cupboards or trunks used to keep sehoc! 
registers and reaching/learning materials, and a clock, There is no furniture 
for children, who seat on mats and have nothing on which to put their 
notebooks or slates—an uncomfortable situatoa most common in primary 
schools in rural India, All schools have chalk and at least one blackboard, 
usually a black-painted surface on a wall in the chissroom and a movable 
board used in the veranda or outside the building, Sets of maps of Madhya 
Pradesh and India and charts representing fruits and vegetables, portraits cf 
India’s ‘freedom fighters’ or letters of the Devanagari and the Latin scripts, is 
available in all schools, with minor variations from one school ro another. The 
numerous school registers are also paid for using these funds. As many of 


these materials last for more than one yeat, teachers can use funds bay 


additional textbooks, notebooks and pens for children. 
The provision of funds has not been unproblematic. For example, in She 


block, for the academic year 2001/02, cnough funds were not avatable 


block level, so that they were provided first only to schools located in entire! ‘y 
ST villages. A member of the BRC said they had been distributed wo all 
schools by 15 December 2001, but the teacher in Shahpur3 said he had not 
received anything by mid-January 2002, more than six months aftet the 
beginning of the academic ycar. Several teachers complained they had tq pay 
themselves for school registers. The level of funds was also criticised: Teachezs 


said they do no have enough money to buy materials for all children. : 


The delivery of textbooks was especially important in July 2001, as the: new 


Bharat package was introduced tn all GS schools, reintroducing a standard 


d? 
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‘graded’ approach. Three problems with this delivery were observed. First, 
there was a general delay in Shahpur block, where books were not available 
before September 2001, so that previous textbooks were ised until then. In 
taat regard, the situation seems to have been better in Tonk Khurd, where 
teachers said books had been received in July. Second, some schools received 
incomplete sets of texthooks. For example, texthooks for class 9 were missing 
in Shahpur4, as well as mathematics books for class 4 in Tonk}. Third, 
independently of the moment when textbooks are available, there is some 
ambiguity as to the proportion of parents who have to buy them. Indeed, in 
Shahpurl, tcachers acknowledged that free textbooks cover only 50 % of 
enrolment. In Shahpur3, the teacher said all children receive free textbooks 
but parents said they have to purchase them. All parents and several teachers 
include textbooks among the direct costs of schooling: Whatever the exact 
reason, textbooks are not actually provided free of cost to all EGS pupils, 
taough all observed children did have textbooks in their school bags. 

Teachers do not use other books to complement prescribed textbcoks, but 
schools are supposed to have a ‘library’, i.e. a few children’s, books that pupils 
can read at school or borrow. Available books however often include eatlier 
textbooks, and in most cases the ‘library’ is locked in cupboards or trunks, 
and children have litele access to it. In Shahpur4, the teacher admitted that itis 
hardly used; in Shahpur3, most books are damaged and school or teacher 
contingencies would not be sufficient to replace them. Only in Tonk2 the 
teacher asserted that regular use is made of the library, which comprises 
songbooks and storybooks. Books | used for reading tests aroused much 
curicsity amcng children, in a way which clearly suggests that they have little 


access to children’s books, and indeed to written matter. 


Teacher-related inputs: Salaries and training 
Teacher-telated inputs provided by the state are at the core of the education 


system: Salaries and training, Salaries are the main element of cost reduction in 
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EGS as compared to the earlier government school system™. EGS weaghes 
earn only Rs 1000 a month; all teachers inter rviewed actually receive this amgunt. 
The implications for the school system will be discussed in part V, bet it 
should be mentioned here that these low salaries are the main concethi of 
almost all teachers, and usually the only point them they mention spontaneously 
when questioned about the problems they face in teaching. EGS salaries are 
similar to the earnings of wage labourers in periods of relatively pigh 
employment (e.g., harvests), and extremely low given the human- capital 
intensity of the task. 

Salary payment is irregular in some cases. Lirst, several teachers complained 
about delays, salaries often being paid in the middle of next month rather 
than at the end of the right month. There is some ambiguity here as well, since 
teachers of the same schoo! did not necessarily give the same information. 
Second, the teacher of Shahpurd explainect that her salary had not becnspiud 
for the last four months, and that only Rs 1000 had beer: made available on 
her bank account. She added that delays of two to three months are frequent, 
and that she had (without much result) complained to her CRC. It should | be 
noted that Shahpur4 is much more remote from Shahpur than other villages 
visited in the block. How much remoteness affects the regularity of salary 
payments would deserve further scrutiny. 


1 


‘Teachers receive limited initial and further periodic “raiing. As will be explained 
more at length in part V, most future EGS teachers are young higher secondary 


school graduates—an exception is constituted by one of the two reachers in 


Shahpur1, who was a Padhna Badhna Andolan instructor far three years before 
obtaining his EGS position, and thus has additional training and experience. 
Teachers get only 21 days of formal initial training, at the DUET, before 
Nee Eee ici 


% Not providing a building was the other major cost-cutting measure ir: GS, but buildings wer 
cn On 


provided, involving significant trade offs with teachers—-Rs 50,000 and Rs 1 exp 
buildings represent 4 years and 2 months and 9 years and 2 months of teacher salaries, respectively — 
which could have been avoided if it had been passible to collect private funds locally t fund 


construction or if more government funds had been made available. 
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starting to teach Further formal training is limited to one yearly session, usuaily 
organised in May at the BRC. In Shahput, where visited BGS school opened 
in 1997, teachers went to other blocks in the first years, but sessions are ncw 


organised at the BRC. They are quite short, lasting for eight to twelve days. In 
Tank Khurd, visited schools opened in 1998 and 1999, so that the BRC-level 


training system was operational for all sessions beyond initial raining, Sessions 
are longer than i in Shahpur, 21 days according to teachers. 


Note that EGS schools having anly one or two (similarly inexperienced) 


ing is by and large limited to Yearning-lsy- 


teachers, informal, on-Ure-spot 
experience’: ‘Learning-by-watching’ or ‘learning-from-others’ cannot cake place 
within the school, Meetings organised at the CRC and BRC level, as well zs 
informal visits to other schools partly compensate for this, but it should be 
kept in mind that EGS teachers do not benefit from daily interactions with 
colleagues und cannot gel imunediate help in case Uiey face a specific problem 
in teaching. 
| 
Teachers said they are satisfied with the training and thaw they do not need 
additional training, except if the curriculum changes. It was often difficult to 
obtain more details: ‘about the contents of the training, biatheds mentioned 
that it was helpful to handle children and to deal with new teaching methods. 
Observatior. of school activities, howevet, suggests thas: training does not 
imparc effective teaching methods and ease in interacting with children, and 


fails to generate much motivation. Working conditions of EGS teachers are 
indeed intrinsically difficulr, as they have to handle children from deprived 

ocial backprounds pho are usually first-g generation learners, s,and whose families 
car thus do litde to supplement teachers’ activities. Muld-grade teaching is 
systematic, and shifting back toa praded approach defi nitely creates additional 
difficulties. As will be discussed in the next part, teachers seemed to lack skills 


and motivation, a situation which calls for intensive additional training. 


A problem no teacher failed to mention is the lack of proper training for 
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teaching English. Indeed, compulsory English classes were introduced in July 
2001, officially from class 1. No specific personal has been hired, sol the 
teachers, none of whom mastered English, are supposed to teach it. Crash 
courses of four or five days were organised at DIRT, but it is obvious endugh 
that this cannot make any difference. As for now, the introduction of English 
éourses is cosmetic, and the actual objectives of the courses are extremely 
modest. However, bilingual Hindi / English textbooks were developed and 
have been distributed to the schools, and it is problematic that no 
corresponding training was organised—training guriyi to actually teach Eng-ish 
or recruiting persons mastering enough English to do so would requize major 
investments which are probably impossible without a steep increase in 


education expenditure, 


To conclude this section, the level of physical inputs available in these schocls 
is low but allows classes to take place, even though irreguluriues, for exinnple 
in the provision of textbooks, can be a serious if temporary problem, -ancd 
inadequacies with buildings are yet to be solved. The major difficulty wich 
EGS schools definitely comes from the scarcity of teacher resources per 
pupil or per class, for the latter requires teachers to be both efficientland 
dedicated to teach effectively in conditions that are intrinsically difficult as far 
as pedagogy is concerned. In that regard, teacher-related inputs such as salaries 
and training are crucial. They are unfortunately maintained at very low levels— 
low salaries have aroused much more controversy than low levels of training, 
but the latter is probably a more important issue. The provision of material 
inputs seems more effective than that of immaterial inputs which are really 
needed for interactions between teachers and pupils: The logic of the eatlier 


; ; : i 
government school system is probably more persistent than it seems at. first 


sight.* 


Are currently available resources high enough for BGS schools to function 
correctly? Cutting on resources being a central feature of KGS, this question 
has to be addressed. However, observation of the schools suggest that.they 


th 
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could function beter even with the same inputs: Deficient use of available 


impucs is the key defi¢iency of visited EGS schools. 


4.2, The quantity of teaching: How much scope is there for education 


in EGS schools? 


To start on a positive note, the current system seems to guarantee a minimal 
level of utilisation of the inputs which are provided. Indeed, barring the one 
ir. Tonk3, all the schools 1 intended to study were found to be basically 
functional—they were open on most days for a few hours, with at least one 
teacher anc some pupils present, and some teaching activity. At my first visit, 
which was unannounced, only the schools of Tonk3 and Shahpur3 were 
found closed “or the day, others were in activity. In Shahpur3, the teacher had 
gone for a BRC meeting in Shahpur, and that school seems to be one of the 
most regur. ‘lonk3 was the only village where it was obvious that the school 
yoered only because of my presence: the schoo! was found closed, then the 
teacher was called and summoned a few pupils”. In other villages, there was 


no complaint about a school remaining closed for long petiods—complaints 


about schools were|about the quantity and quality of teaching. 


School timings 

Two factors determine the quantity of teaching which takes place in a school: 
School tim_ngs on the one hand and teachers’ and pupils’ attendance on the 
other. Under EGS, schoo! timings are determined at different levels, The 
yearly calerdar is fixed by the stale government: The school year starts at the 
beginning of July and ends late in April, with examinations in September, 


anuaty, 2nd March/April. There are no significant offal holidays, though 


* The situation would have improved from July 2002 onwards, as classes are now held in the 
(anfinished} scron! building and difficulties due to the use of an inhabited) private havse have thus 
>ene teacher left, who alse runs aitea shup and is said to 


sappeared Hawever, the kchool bas 
take more iacerest in it thin in the school—running the shop certainly is a mare lucrative activity. 
could, have functioned much more regularly even in the difticulr conditions 


#sayway, this sch 
waich used ta prevail before the school building could be used. 


Oe 


g 
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schools are closed for several days in November around Diwali, a few pers 


days in late December around Christmas and New Yeat’s Eve, and the/ days 


which follow the March/April exams. The school week lasts from Mignday 


to Saturday, i.e. children have only one day off. : 


Table 7: Official school timings 


— Shahpur Tonk Khurd 

7 . Shahpurl Shahputd yl 3 < Tonk3 
Usual timings 10:30- 16:30 10:30-16:30 | 11:00-16:30 10003 14:30 
Lunch break ; _13:30- 14: ee) 13:30-14:30 | 13:30-14:30 | 9:00-9:30 | ? " 
Daily hours ee eee) Te 3h30 | 4h30Q)_ 
Wednesday Friday 
7:30-12:00 8:00-12:00 
Daily hours 3h 30 
Weekly hours - 28 bh I 


| 


Morning class 


sor season 


7:30-11:30 | 7:00-11,00 | 7:3041 1:30 


Timings 7:30-12:00 


EGS interestingly integrates a measure that had been advocated byt many 
researchers and educationists, namely, the Village Education Commictegs (or 
School Management Committees) can decide on actual school timings. ; They 


can make them compatible with local events such as weekly markets, of prake 


it possible for children to combine work (typically at home or on the family 
farm, or with other family members) with schooling—the idebaeele) 
underlying assumption being that child work is an unavoidable phenomenon 
which could cause children not to attend school, while one could also think 
of reducing child work through keeping children at school. As a result, school 
timings differ significantly in the schools under study (table 7). , 

In Shahpur block, classes are held over the whole day, from the mid- or late 
morning unti] the mid-afternoon, with a lunch break—midday meals are 


actually served in these schools, In Tonk Khurd block, classes are held { in the 


mornirig, and start very early. Children are free the whole afternoon, leaving 
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plenty of time for homework, or work activities, Interestingly, the need to 
leave time for children to work may be less strong in Shahpur, as it does not 
directly translate in school timings. As such, these timings result in decent 


theoretical weekly numbers of hours Gught, ranging from 21 ta 33. 


Teachers and parents exert decisive control over the translation of official 
school timings into reality, the former through their own regularity, the latter 
through the regularicy with which they send their children to school]. As a 
result the quantity of teaching actually available is much shorter than what the 
above description suggests. First, the school year can be shorter than ten 
months. The beginning of the school year was not observed directly, but in 
some schools attendance registers—provided they are accurate, which will be 
discussed below—show that many children start attending the school only by 
mid- ot late July, so that the school is not fully functional until the beginning 
of August. For example, in Shahpurl, only 52 pupils had enrolled at the 
beginning of July 2001; many more enrolled around July 14", 21" and 24", 
so that enralment reached 82, its definitive level, around August 1*. The same 
is observed to some extent in Tonk1 and Tonk2: On average, attendance in 
classes 4. and 5 in Tonk! was only 45.9% of enrolmentin July 2001, as opposed 


to 84.3" 


confirmed this pattern, and it may be noted that monsoon rains and the 


in August and around 90% the following months. Several respondents 


agricultural activity they generate can disturb school attendance. The pattern is 
not universal, however. For example, in Shahpur3, the year seems to actually 
start at the beginning of July. According to the attendance register, 89.4% of 
enrolled children attended school on average in July 2001, a level comparable 
to that of January 2002 (88.1%). At the end of the year, classes hardly resume 
once children have completed examinations, and heat and drought conditions 
can compound this tendency. Schools of Dewas district were not expected 
to function in April 2002. 


Second, seasonal factors like wedding periods or local weda can result in 


Nn 
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attendance dropping very sharply among teachers as well as pupils. For exancple, 
in mid-January, a temple located close to Shahpur6, the village which has the 
Resource Centre of the cluster to which the schools of Shahpurl (EGS school) 
and Shahpur2 (government school) belong, is the centre of a large mela which 
inchades a large fair and religious, cultural and sportive attractions such as paya, 
a cinema and (time crial) bullock cart races. ‘This weds is obviously a muor 
event in a relatively large area; schools are not really active while it is on. 
Further adaptation of the school calendar would be welcome to allow children 
to attend it with their family and co replace (or not?) school days missed as a 
consequence. Kor the moment, the lack of Ofticial holidays during the schoo! 
year translates into de facto holidays. 

Third, the main discrepancy between official and actual school timings comes 
from the ‘adaptation’ of opening and closing hours by teachers. In most 
schools, nothing much happens at the time the school is officially supposed to 
open; after some time, a few children start arriving, open the school (one of 
them usually has the key) and prepare it for the day, sweeping the floot and 
laying mats, and ring the ‘bell’ (in fact, a rectangular piece of metal hanging 
from the veranda root). The teacher then arrives, waits for some more time 
for a significant number of children to have come, and the class starts. A few 
more children keep arriving after this, On the whole, up to one hour can go 
by between the moment the first children start arriving, and the moment full 
attendance is reached; up to one hour can be lost every morning before the 
class actually starts. Official timings are not precisely followed for the tunch 
break, after which classes resume only progressively; the end of the classes is 
usually quite early. Selected examples of actual vs. official school timings are 
given in table 8; I do believe they correspond to the usual practices, and are 


not influenced by my presence. 
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Table 8: Examples of actual school timings 


a_i Sri Teepe rontt 
10/01/02 17/01/02 18/01/02 | 2/02 


1" children arrive “11:00 10:50 B ay 


Bell is rung 


|) Teacher arrives, class begins | dh 30 11:30 8:50, 9:30* 8:00 
pees nor. eee 
| Oficial Mining 


“10: att 1030 #00 7:30 
All childrea ste present 1145 11:30 Dat) 4:00 
Teacher fills in attendance register 


Midday-mecl is served 
(3) Lunch break ends 14:45 


15:00 } 11:20 10:30 


PSSO14 SD ¢ 1) 9250-1100 


Opienail taming of the Iuueh break PS SOLA DD 
(4) Class cads | 16:30 S| 11:35 11:30 
Official timing 16.30 12:00 11.30 
Actual teacking time: (1) to (2) 1h 45 1h 20 1h 30 
G) to (4) th 30 1s: th 
Total 3hi5 1h35 2h 30 
Official nora 5b im ghH0 || 3850 
% of official | ji 65.) 45.2) 7A 


% of official nore 


= Too few children arrved by 8:50 for the class to begin? 


Inputs available in visited schools are grossly under-utilised: 29 to 55% of 
official :eaching time is lost, and this does not include shorter breaks which 
can happen during the morning or the afternoon, nor moments when no real 
teaching activity takes place. It seems that both patents and teachers are 
responsible for the situation. For one thing, teachers should arrive on time 
and could go through villages to tell children to come to the school. On the 
contrary, they arrive late and wait for children to come, andiconsider this state 
of affairs normal. Once children have arrived in school, teachers are entirely 
tesponsidle for the course of the rest of the school day, and could well 
choose to respect official timings for lunch breaks and the end of the classes, 
Parents aave some responsibility: The teacher in Shahput3 told pupils that 
they had to arrive on ume, and complained that parents do not send their 
children to school early because of the cold on January days: If they acted 


togetber, parents could pressure teachers into arriving on time by sending children 
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to school punctually, but they do not. A habit has been taken to consider a 


school functional if it opens for a few hours a day, without paying much 
attention to the exact timings. This may be considered an clement off the 
flexibility of time-use patterns in these arcas suffering from under-employnyent, 
where time is one of the very few non-scarce resources and not every family 
has a watch, especially in small villages of Shahpur block. Nevertheless, 
education, even at the primary level, requires more regularity, and this may not 


be really understood by parents as well as many teachers. 


Teachers’ attendance 

Low and irregular attendance by teachers and pupils alike is the second factor 
limiting the quantity of teaching happening in the EGS schools | visiced. 
Teachers’ attendance is not very easy to quantify. First, the teacher attendance 
register is hardly more than a joke, since it is filicd up by the tcachers themselves 
before being submitted to the CRC for inspection: In all schools, it shows 
100 % attendance by all teachers except on official holidays (e.g, in Novernber 
around Diwali) and for official meetings, e.g, in CRC or BRC. Several times, | 
observed teachers to fill it up retrospectively, for days they had not come to 


school because of unofficial, private business. 

Second, in schools which have only one teacher, it is more difficult for them 
not to tutn up, since it means the school does not open at all. Since my yisits 
(except the first one) were announced, it is difficult to judge the regularity of 
these teachers. It was already mentioned that the Tonk3 school is hardly 
functional at all because the one remaining teacher rarely turns up. The teacher 
of Shahpur4 was said to be regular, and dus seems likely, e.p., all school 
registers are very badly kept. However, she dada valid reason not to attend 


the day I observed the school to remain closed (her mother-in-law had passed 


away). The situation seemed better in Shahpur3 and Tonk2. 


“ Children come to school alone, | chd not observe parencs an 
fetching them from there. 
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Third, schools which have two teachers can still open if only one of them is 
present, and this leaves scope for arrangements whereby teachers come 
alternatively rather than simultaneously. This was partly the case in Shahpurl, 
where the male teacher was absent half of the time during the week T spent at 
the school, giving official meetings as a pretext. His younger, female colleague 
said he was very irregular and that she was often left to teach all children alone 
(enrolment: 82), but could not do anything about it. On one day, it was 
observed that the male teacher taught in the morning and was nervously 
waiting foz his colleague to come back from a ‘picnic ka programme’. He lett 
immediately after her arrival, 0 settle some private matter in Shahpur: The 
school could nat be left without a teacher, but there was effectively only one 
teacher presen ula tine that day. Ube situation seemed better in Lonkl, and 


none of the teachers complained about the irregularity of their colleague. 


Pupils’ attendance 

High and regular atcendance is crucial for pupils to progress ¢ hrough th 
curriculum, especially given very limitcd actual school timings and irregular 
teacher presence. Unfortunately, insu fficient attendance is a major problem in 
all schools visited: Enrolment figures provided in table 4 have limited connection 
with actual attendance. 

Table 9 provides actual attendance as observed during the first, unannounced 
visit: These wee not influenced by my presence and were recorded in the 
mid- or late morning, at the moment when attendance ts, at its peak. In all 
schools, attendance is far below enrolment, with always less than three-quarters 
of pupils present. The situation is specifically bad in Tonk3 and Shahpur4, the 
two schools wh:ch proved the least active. In ‘Tonk2, infrastructure constraints 
play a role: The only classroom is already way too small for 24 children to sit 
decently, anc it would be absolutely impossible to get all 58 enrolled children 
into it. Attendance is maximal ii Shahpur3, certainly the most dynamic of all 
these schools, butit is low even there. These figures are similar to those observed 
on the next vistts, eg. in Shahpurl, the range Is 42 to 52 children, or 51.2 to 


63.4%, 


n 
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Table 9: Attendance ohserved during: the first vistt*® 


Tonk Khurd 
cocoa are 


Tonkt ‘Yonk2 | Yonk3 = 


31+" 


Shahpur 


Shahpor3 | Shahpur4 
23 (24) | 5 (10) 
1 (16) Hi38**, 14 
16 (26) | GO** (99) 
AS proportion of chrolment (%) 

= ——— ce eal os || Vee nol 4 = i 
Girls 155.6 (04) 852 (RO 278 (55.6)| 62.0 37.0) 40.0 
Boys | 67.4 (76.0) 47.1 (82.4)) 55.0 (80.0)} 71,7 45.2 27.3 


Foral 162.2 C33) 705 Goal 121 GRA] 67.0 6.1) ALA (70.7) 324 (SOS) 


Shahpur! 
Girls | 20 (25) 


Boys I 31 (35) 


ene | 


24 _ 4) 12 6D) 


* In brackets, average attendance mentioned by teachers, } 


** Figures for the secand visit 


When asked about average attendance in their school, teachers would 
acknowledge that it is lower than enrolment by « sixth to a third, but this is 
much less than what I could observe. The schools were visited in winteg, at a 
moment when neither the climate nor agricultural activities (except in Tonk 


Khurd block in March, where the chickpea harvest had started) really constrain 
low 


children’s participation to school: They should not reflect unusual 


attendance levels, i.e. seasonal factors limiting attencance in January and | ‘ebg uary, 


like the wedding season, should not have a stronger impact than heat waves;rains 
1 
or peaks of agricultural activitics that comprise most of the rest of the school 


year. It is thus likely that teacher-reported attendance rates are higher than actual 


ones: Additional evidence is required to obtain a clearer picture of average levels 


eee 


of attendance and their seasonal variations over the school year. 
Pupils’ attendance registers can be expected to provide such information. In 
each school, this register is a key document: Teachers have to fill it up foz each 
class and to compute daily aggregate figures for the class as well as monthly 
total days attended by each child. This information is used to compute 
summary attendance figures which enter the RGSM’s information sysrem; 
inspection of attendance registers is one of the key tasks of Cluster Resource 
Centres. Though standardised record books are found in all schools, the 


presentation of these registers is somewhat variable from school to school. 


How well the attendance register is kept can also be considered a very basic 
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incdiewtor of school qualny: acdly kept copeters, ep la Shahpurd os ‘Touk3, 
signal the most problematic schools”, An issue is whether figures taken from 
the register are reliable. A comparison between observed and recorded 
atteadance on the days I visited the schools may provide some evidence. 
Table 20 is incomplete, but shows that there is discrepancy between observed 


and recorded attendance. 


Table 10: Difference between attendance recorded in registers and 
observed at:endance* 


Tank Whard 


Shahpurl 


Female 


2 a oe <epye 
Ry, steted - observes > reported to attend 
than are actully pr 


** Classes 1 znd 2 only. 


Part of the discrepancy is due to the fact that the two were not necessarily 
computed at the same moment of the day, and 4 few children may have 
arcived or left in between; teachers may also repurt as presenta child who has 
not vet arzived at the school but is expected to arrive since she is usually 
present. 1‘ gures for Shahpur3, Shahpur4, ‘Tonk! and Tonk2 can thus be 
assumed +9 be broadly accurate, There may be a general tendency to over- 
estirnate attendance, which is exemplified in the more detailed figures available 
for Shahpur1, while: 


of information, another element showing that this school is hardly functional, 


the registers of Tonk3 are definitely useless as a source 


On the whole, with the exception of Tonk3, school registers may be used to 


gauge general patterns of attendance—keeping in mind that they give upper- 


| Whete teachers are supposed to compute total attendance figure for each day, and every month 
for cach child, and further summary attendance statistics, many registers are not completed properly, 
Information could not always be collected exactly in the same way for all schools, hence variations 
between scheais in reference periods, aggregation levels, and depth of coverage in the statistics 
walek. follaw. 
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bound rather than absolutely accurate valucs. 


Table 11 displays attendance rates aggregated at the school level, based on 
daily total attendance figures taken from the registers. They confirm that 
attendance is a problem in all visited schools, though rates are closer to those 
quoted by teachers than what I could observe during the fieldwork. The data 
for each school are roo incomplete to clearly discern seasonal patterns, but it 


appears that attendance can vary a lot from one month to another. 


Table 11; Attendance figures from school registers, selected months 


2 * ; 


Shahpurct fonk! | 


89.4 45.9 © ‘ 
B44 


Shahpurl Shahpur3 


July 2001 
~ August 2001 
September 2001 
October 2001 
November 200i 


December 2001 


70.4 — 84.8 ml ia! 


99.1 


| January 2002" 88.1 


first months of the scheel years, 


* First nvo weeks. In schools where enrolment varied in the 
attendance rates are based on month-specific enrolment hgures. 


Table 12: Detailed figures, Shahpurl 


August 2001 December 2001 Gender gap Difference betwen 
August and December" 


Girls 


_o. 5 
100, 0 


* Percentage points 


Table 12 provides more detailed evidence for Shahpurl, disaggregated by 
class and gender. Exact patterns are not very clear, but on the whole, attendance 


tends to be lower among younger children (especially boys in class 1 andl giris 


in class 1 and 2) and arnong gitls, Furthermore, the decline in aggregate 


eee 
— = = eee —— 
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attendance from August to December 2001 which is visible in table 11 is 
largely due to girls, especially younger ones (figures for class 4 are based on 


very low enrolment), no longer coming to school, 


These low attendance rates raise several issues. First, do childen who enrol in 
July drop out befdre the end of the school year, do caroline Hats decrease 
month after month? Second, do teachers report as enrolled children who 
never attend school? ‘The practice of nominal cnrolment, which has been 
often signalled in rural North India, is largely due to the incentives teachers 
have in presenting lurge enrolment figures; it can bias attendance staustics by 
mixing enrolled children who attend irregularly with children who are effectively 
out of school. Third, how regular is attendance among effectively enrolled 
children? Indced, similarly low aggregate attendance rates can be the outcome 
of very clifferent phenomena: The distribution of attendance across individuals 
matters. 

Enrolment varies during the first few months, usually remaining constant 
after Sepreniber. Table 13 displays the evolution of enrolment between July 
2001 and January 2 2002. Changes in enrolment are in fact very limited in 
Shahpurl, Shahpur 3 and Tonk1, especially as a proportion of initial enrolment. 
They are quite balanced between late registrations and children who did not 
attend in July and were subsequently struck off repitiesd In sharp contrast, 
drop-out is a very significant phenomenon in Shahpur4|(a semi-functional 
school) and Tonk2 (an overcrowded building), where it affects 29.6% and 
15.9% of initial enrolment, respectively. 

Most children who enrol by July thus remain officially enon throughout the 

year, and their school participation patterns can be studied using individual 

figures on the number of days attended every month, which teachers are 

supposed to compute. ‘They are also supposed to compute the number of 
days each child has attended since the beginning of the school year in July, and 


these figures are a useful summary of individual attendance patterns. Figures 


cs 9 
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en who remained carolled there 


in tables [4 to 16 pertain to cl 


period. j 


Table — Evolution of enrolment from July 2001 to donusty 2002* 


[ Srehpucll Shahar, Subp Tonkt |_ 


Drop out 
New enrolment 


= Enrolment usually remains constant from September onwards. 


The extent of entirely nominal enrolment can be seen from table 14. lris nen- 
existent in Tonk Khurd and Tonk2, where children who quit school are thus 
really struck off registers. It exists, without being massive, in Shahpurl and 
Shahpur3, but only in classes | and 2, where it affects boys and girls rather 
equally, The school of Shahpur4 stands out, with almost a third of children 
who never turned up. The reference period on which precise figures gre 
available is much shorter than for other schools, but the messy register exhibited 


similar patterns for other months. 


Table 14; Proportion of enrolled children who never attend school (%) 


Tonk spare 


Shahpurl 


Class J 


* Year 2001; Dec: December, 


Finally, tables 15 and 16 clearly show that attendance is irregular among 
effectively enrolled children. Irregular pupils arc identified as those who attend 
less than 50% of school days (including those who never attend). They stay in 


rsystem, but cnet follow the proyression al ite 


touch with the schoo 


class through the curriculum. To the eontrary, children who attend more than 


ra 
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80% of school days considered regular. [Hf primary cducation was universal, 
an attendance rare oF 80% should be considered low—it corresponds to 
nusping up to live wut of 25 days every month, [flowever, i cortesponds to 


the ievel officially required for children to be eligible for midday meals and 


turas out to bea rather restrictive criterion, 


Table 15: Proportion of enrolled children. who attend less than 50 % 


(A) 


of schoo. days 


Cless 4 


* Year 2001; J se De: July te December. 


Tzble 16: Proportion of enrolled children who attend more than 80 % 


of school days (%) 


ae 
= To Snare 
| o | 5 | 85. 90.0 Ae 


100 


* Year 2001; | to De: July to December. 


A shatp conirast emerges between schools of Shahpur and Tonk Khurd 
alanast dO 


blacks. Au anee is extremely bow ret outly to Shadapued fv 


Pa 
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where hardly more than half the pupils are regular. In Shahpur3, the 
contrast between a significant minority of children who hardly attend ess 
than 20 days in four months), and a large majority who are regular. Tae 
situation is better in Tonk1 and Tonk2, where about 80 % of children| are 
regulu, and tow children sire very: trepular. Interestingly, he propor wot 
‘regular’ pupils comes quite close to actual attendance rates on the day of my 
first visit (table 9) for the schools of Shahpur block; the same does not apply 
to those of Tonk Khurd block, thus either there was some specific Sie of 


low attendance on that day or registers over-estimate actual attendance. 


There is no clear distinction bemween yi incl bays: Less girls attend regularly, 
but the difference is not large (exceptin Shahpurd). To the contrary, as already 
mentioned for Shahpurl, attendance tends to be lower in classes | and 2 
Many young children fail to really enter the school system. 

Irregular school attendance is not necessarily considered as a very serous issue 
by most teachers, and also probably by most parents. Indeed, respondents 
always come up with a good reason to justify that some children have not 


come to school today, whether it is the wedding season, the harvest season, 2 


market in some nearby village or town or the other, : 
ete??. The corresponding activities, when conflicting with school attendance, 
get the priority over it. Teachers complain about irregular attendance, and it is 
a recurring topic during meetings with parents. Nevertheless, teachers donee 
seem to go beyond a mere re-starement af the principle that chiklren shuld 
attend everyday—and then. parents whose children do not attend regularly 
(or not at all) also are the most unlikely to attend such mectings. Teachers 
routinely said they visit the parents of children who have stopped coming to 
school for some time, but this did not seem very convincing, if only because 
so many children keep attending very irregularly. The Shahpur3 teacher was 
the only one who asked in detail why some children had not come to school 


ona specific day; in other schools, the absence of some children was obviously 


a matter of routine. ‘ 


y ee 
% The same seasons are often used to justify the absence of some teachers as well. 
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To sum up, the quantity of potential teaching time which results from school 
timing and teachers’ and pupils’ presence is much lower than what official 
norms prescrike: Schools actually function for a few hours a day, with a 
fraction of enrolled pupils:and one or two reachers handling five classes. The 
only positive consequence of low attendance is that it makes accual pupils/ 
teacher ratios much lower than what enrolment figures suggest, and reasonable 
indeed: 26 in Shahpurl, 31 in Shahpur3, 16 in Shahpurd, 35 1n Ténk!, 24 in 
Tonk2 and 12 in Tonk3 on my first visit. Pupil absentecism is thus not entirely 
adcmand-side phenomenon, even though parenrs are most directly responsible 
for it: It helps adjust che demand for to the low available supply of teacher 
resources, and :n that respect teachers have no incentive to reduce it. 

For children however, irregular attendance is a major handicap. It does not 
reduce the grade/ teacher ratio, and thus regularly present children do not 
really benefit from it. Furthermore, teachers clo not seem to perceive the 
problem adequacely, For example, none of them mentioned that not attending 


one day would create a given chil d problems in following courses when he/ 
she comes hack to school. ‘This suggests that there is little progtession from 


one day to another in what is taught. 
Indeed, the verv low quantity of teaching which takes plate is only one of the 


two key deficiencies of the functioning of the EGS schools I have visited: I 


now turn to the quality, of teaching. 


4.3. The quality of teaching: How are children educated in EGS 


schools? 


The official dccumertation on EGS rightly insists that education/is primarily 
an interaction between teachers and pupils, and stresses that the Scheme is 
designed to max:mise it. Yet teaching methods quickly appeared as the major 
weakness of a'most all schools | visited. 


This section relies on direct observation of classroom processes, and my 


+ 


“ye 
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presence may have biased the results. On the one hand, teachers may “have 
wanted to presenta better picture of their school than its usual functioning, 2s 
they would during an inspection—my lirst visit often created somé tension 


i 
which disappeared when I explained 1 did not work for the government. I 


j 
came to each school on several consecutive days, and what | was given to 
observe could hardly be higher-than-average activities, On the other hand, 
my presence disturbed the chisses, since Linterviewed teachers and pupils, Yet 
the interviews did nor take up all the time I spent at each school, and I goukl 
observe teachers at work and thus, how they work. Furthermore, children’s 
achievement levels, which will be discussed | in the next section, undoubtedly 
show that schools are malfunctioning. On the whole, while I cannot pretend 
to give an educartionist’s account of teaching methods in use in UGS se hoe Is, 
I do believe that the issues 1 mention below, which would strike any visitor, 
ate regularities and need to be addressed if the quality of RGS § schools! is to 
increase. 

Difficulties associated with multr-grade leaching ! 

The one central issue every EGS teacher has to face is how to manage teathirg 
several classes simultaneously. By definition, EGS schools have high grades/ 
teacher ratios. Since July 2001, the new Bharati textbooks have been seks, and 
restore the ‘graded approach’ that AS textbooks were trying to avoid. Many 
teachers complain about the frequency of changes in teaching method’ , but 
their opinions on the new textbooks vs. the previous ones are far ‘from 
unanimous. On the one hand, some teachers, notably those of Shahputl and 
Shahpur3, say that organising children into level groups, as was done using AS 
texthooks, was indeed better suited ta teaching, peaups of children of 
heterogeneous age and level; the Beara package does not allow this and 
imposes the creation of five g grades which need to be taught simultanepusly. 
The Shahpur3 teacher added that the AS textbooks were also more Fil 


friendly, as their layout was less austere and they included mote stories, which 


» In Shahpur block, since 1997, attendance registers shuw children to have been org 
grades, then into the level groups prescribed under the AS approach, and now agair 


nto graces, 


“y 


e~ 
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the pupils liked. 

On the other hand, teachers in Shahpur4, and Tonk! say they, prefer the new 
package, in a way for the same reasons. Dividing pupils into, grades i is easier 
than grouping them according to individual le vels in different topics, which 
need to be identified first; the graded approach corresponds to the logic of 
the rest of the primary school system and seems more natural: These teachers 
also mention that Baarafi requires less involvement from their part, that there 
are less books and less courses to teach. Indeed, most teachers do not put 
much effort into teaching, and appear unable—or unwilling?’—to handle several 


prades simultaneously. 


Teachers divide children into two age groups, corresponding to classes 1 and 
2 and 3 to 5. The structure of buildings in Shahpur allows to separate groups, 

ome sitting in the classsoom, the other in the veranda; there are two blackboards. 
In Tonkl, older children sit in the soybean godown, younger ones on the 
terrace of the newly completed building™ . Rather than sitting separately, children 
who belong to different grades are often mixed. Indeed, childten sit disorderly, 
which is not necessatily an issue except that they cften do not face the teacher, 
even when she is talking. In fact, the two age groups are taught as a single 
class, which puts severe limits on what children can learn. | 

When only one teacher is present, she alternatively teaches the wo groups, of 
supervises them both by sitting in the doorway between theiveranda and the 
classroom. When two teachers are present, cach takes up a | group. In both 
Shakpurt and Tonk1, the female teacher deals with younger § children, and the 
male teacher with older ones. Despite lower attendance rates among the 
formet, they would typically form a larger group than the latter. The fernale 
teacher of Tork] complained that her colleague would just deal with less 


than 20 children of classes 3 to 5, comparatively easy to teach, and leave her 


4 Private houses used by Tonk2 and ‘Vonk3 schwols have only ance room oF veranda. The now 


ing fh Took3 wilt hake lw fins mil a Cer rive: 


rar 


Brant 
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with all children of classes 1 and 2, who constitute the bulk of both enrdlment 
and attendance (50 to 60 children are present on average). In Shahpugl , the 


arrangement is more flexible, especially since there is often only one dhichier 


j 
present ata ume. 


Teaching methods 
Rather than actively teaching, supervising pupils seems to he teachers) most 
frequent activity. The Shahpur1 male teacher, the Shahpurd teacher, the Tonk! 
male teacher and the Tonk3 teacher were hardly ever observed to be really 
teaching, They would typically sit at their désk, often busy with school registers, 
occasionally talking to visitors other than officials, or just doing nothing but 
checking children’s notebooks from time to time. Supervising children while 
they do exercises is pact of a teacher's job, of course, but doing only that is 
highly problematic. In fact, in Shahpurl and Tonk1, most actual teaching 
depends on women teachers, who nevertheless spend a lot of time on 
supervision as well”. | 

When being thus supervised, pupils are left to do very basic exercises; Some 


of them, especially the younger ones, write the letters of the Devanagari 


script or numbers from 1 to 100 again and again, Others do; basic 


computations in their notcbuoks, while many try to read (aloud) some page 
from their textbooks. Many children do nothing or chat with each other, so 
that the noise level tends to be quite high. Teachers’ strategy is to waitcatil it 
reaches some threshold, then slap a few children at random until the noise 
decreases significantly, and let this cyele start again, Remarkably, it 1s very rarely, 


the case that the few children belonging to a same grade clo the same activities: 


% As mentioned at the beginning of this section, an observation bias is specifically likely here, since 
teachers could obviously not teach while 1 was interviewing them, and took time resuming) teaching 
after the interviews were over. Ilowever, one usually finds teachers supervising childica when 
artiving in EGS schools after the classes have started (see also the evidence in Frangois icelercq, 
forthcoming), and when staying the whole day at school, I did not prevent teachers from teaching— 
I often had to ask them to show me how they teach. 


e- 
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Some may be reading while ather do computations. In general, the distribution 


of activities appeared quite contingent. In several cases, teachers were observed 


to give children a specific exercise to do, and to check the results after some 
time, but this is not systematic. 
Asa result, there seems to be very little progression from one day to another. 


It was already signalled that only one teacher said that irrégular attendance 


could prevent children from following the class; consecutive school days 


observed were looking like au endless repetition Of cach other. 


Actual teacaing is primarily based on blackboards and textbooks, yet even 
these very simple, usual teaching methods are not necessarily used in a satistying 
way. For one thing, the use of blackboards seems by and large restricted to 
basic elements of the primary curriculum such as reading/writing the 
Devanagari sczipt and numbers and very few courses going beyond that 
point were observed. Teachers have one child come to the blackboard and 
read aloud letters, syllables, sometimes words, or numbers, and other children 
repeat after her. Besides this, teachers very rarely explain something while 
addressing a whole grade at the same time. 

When using books, teachers start reading a story and ask children to repeat 
bits of the text after them. In Shahpur4, I was appalled to realise that the 
teacher had pupils repeat after each word, separately without making the sentence 
structure at all felt—as will be explained in the next section, reading word by 
word without intonation or any pause at the end of sentences is a striking 
feature of children’s flack of) reading skills. Practices more representative of 
the ‘alternazive’ pedagogy that EGS teachers are supposedly trained for were 
observed. Lior dtarule, the female teacher of Shahpurl once read aloud a 
story involving a beat and a guava tree, and asked children questions about it, 
e.g, whether they had seen bears or eaten guavas, and the Gondi words for 
them. Activities not based on blackboards and sexaboetes do take place from 


time to time, Children are uunlly able to say poems, sing songK or perform 
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small plays. The female teacher in Shahpurt once taught children to do 
some paper folding, which aroused much curiosity among them. | 

However, a striking feature of the schools | visited is the rarity of actly tes 
involving children to interact with each other. The checking of homewors or 
exercises done during the class is always individual: Children successively fastens 
to the desk where the teacher sits and get their notebooks inspected. Collective 
correction of an exercise requiring all children to pay attention to the teacher 
and to each other was never observed. Similarly, teachers do not organise 
games or sports. When asked if he does so, the male teacher in Tonk1 answered 
that he leaves the last half-hour of the a Fernoon for children to play in the 


courtyard. Actually, children are left to play as they do on the streets outside 
of school timings, which has nothing to do with game-based pedagozical 
activities. 

The introduction of English courses in all public primary schools of Madhya 
Pradesh from July 2001 onwards has created additional difficulties for teachers, 
Bilingual Hindi-English textbooks have been provided; they are quite arnbitious, 
as they are supposed to bring children to the level where they caniform 
sentences and master the basic greamimac of Linglish. Given the resqurces 


devoted to them, these courses are entirely nominal. Indeed, none OF the 
| 


teachers I interviewed speaks English beyond knowing a few Isolate words; | 


training was limited to a crash course of four to five days, so that the actual 
goals of the courses are much more modest. Children are taught the Hhyglish 
alphabet and a series of basic words such as numbers names of animals and 


plants, days and months, and courses start in class 3 instead af clasg 1, as 
y 


officially prescribed. ! 


Unfortunately, even this is not done correctly. Lirst, in several schools children 
i 
| 
at 
% Though the texts are sometimes disquicting, ¢.g. in Shahpur block in February 200}, many 
children would sing something about Pakistan's nuclear programme, and India's certain yiteory 1n 
case of a conflict. { 
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kad been taugit to write some letters, notably ‘G’ wrongly, and usually forgot 
some of thera while writing the alphabet on their slates. !Second, as was 
cbserved for example in Shahpurl, children are taught to memorise the 
succession of letter names whick constitute the English alphabet rather than 
to learn each letter. As a result, they are absolutely unable to recognise letters 
written in a different order. Third, children are not taught to assemble letters 
so as to read words—definitely a difficult step for children used tothe logical 
and phozxeuc Devzenagati script. Fourth, children do not always catch the 
exact meaning of the words they memorise—it was a bit distressing to be 
told ‘Good inerning® instead of ‘Good bye’ when leaving a school at 4:30 
pm. On the whcle, the introduction of English in EGS schcols does not 
result in any significant exposure to that language beyond what would anyway 
be the case in rural India, and is purely cosmetic: Really teaching English in 


these sckoo!s would at the very least require properly trained ceachers. 


Veachers/ pubis relations, 

In general, pupils do not receive much attention from teachers. First, teachers 
corsider their relationship to children as a hierarchical and authoritarian one. 
They keep shouting at children instead of talking, and tend to be quite a geressive 
when addressing their'pupils individually. All teachers (but one) were observed 
to hit children several times a day, in case they had been too goisy ora dispute 
had broken out, and often seemingly at random, to reduce the average noise 
level in the classroom. Children are slapped or hic with the ubiquitous stick 
which seems to be ‘an indispensable component of schoo! or teacher 
‘contingencics’, and is also used to point at things written bi the blackboard. 
Second, in Shakpur many pupils are Adivasis who speak Gandi or Korka at 
home, rather than Hindi. Many of these children also have some exposure to 
Hindi, but they have obvious difficulucs following the curriculum, Only the 
female teacher in Shahpurl mentioned this issue, especially with younger 


children and even anid that this ix one af hee mala problema. Ghildren seem 


v 
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to pick up some oral Hindi quite fast, and indeed | could easily integview 
those of class 5, who said they can understand the teacher. However, in schools 

which have both native and non-native Hindi speakers, readiny skills of the 
former were distinctly better. Unfortunately, with the exception of the ones 
in Shahpur3 and (perhaps) Shahpur4, teachers do not speak their pupils’ other 


tongue. The teacher of Shahpur3 stressed that ‘to make children happy it is 


_ necessary to talk to them in Gondi’; in other schools, when they begin class ie 


Adivasi children have to immediately adapt to someone who shouts azjthem 
in a language they partially or hardly understand. This problem does not arise 
in Tonk Khurd block, which has extremely few Adivas: Children speak « either 
Hindi or Mali, the local Hindi dialect, and they seem to have no problem 
shifting from the latter to the former. 
Third, teachers do not make sure that children have useable rexttooks, 
notebooks, pens, pencils, slates and chalk. I took a brief |ook at the contents 
of school bags in each school. Almost all children had the items mentioned in 
the previous sentence, but these were usually ina very bad condition. Textbooks 
do not have hard covers, and quickly deteriorate after the beginning of the 
school years: Covers disappear, large parts of the pages unravel from the 
corners; in some cases, entire parts of the books are missing. Pages ripped 
off the books may be used as plates for the midday meal if children aave 
brouglit nane from home, they may become raw mate rial for folduae exers SCS 
as well. Notebooks are in the same condition, and may be submitted | to the 
same use; in addition, they are very badly kept, and used as draft paper only. 
In no school were notebooks used to write down lessons in a way which 
would have allowed children to prepare for their exams going over: ithem. 


Pens, pencils and chalk are barely usable, extremely small bits of them) being 


all that remains by January or February. Teachers obviously do not car much. 


for this situation: They do not teach children how to take care of their cexthooks, 
‘ 


or how to write properly in their notebooks. | 
i 


To sum up, EGS teachers seem to limit their interactions with their pupils to 


Ee eee eeEEeEeEeEee = 
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a minimum: The insistence of the official documentation that they should be 
called gurwji hints ata modernised and somewhat romantic Gandhian version 
of the guru-ro-shishya relationship which is sorely lacking, Children do not 
necessarily seem to dislike or fear their teachers, and, when asked | (the teacher 
never too far from the scene), cypically say they like them; most teachers, 
especially men, aré obviously bored of having to spend six| days a-week with 


children. 


The preceding discussion of teaching in EGS schools paints a very bleak 
picture. Fortunately, there is a silver lining, The school of Shahpur3, a former 
AS school, functions distinctly better than all the others, and may be taken as 
an example of what a single teacher can achieve if motivated enough, without 
even making use of the school building—children find che latter too cold in 
winter, hence classes are held in the large courtyard. 

First, while actual school umings are not longer than in other schools and 
attendance is far from regular, little time is lost when the classes are held. The 
teacher spends comparatively little time supervising children, and does not let 
activities other than teaching come in the way, ¢.g, beyond checking attendance 
he does nor fill up repisters curing class hours, but occasionally comes to the 
school on Sundays r0 do that. 

Second, the organisation of activities follows a tangible Drogression over the 
day. On a typical day, the teacher starts by checking attendance and actually 
asks whether usually present children who have not yet arty ed will come to 
the school, and if not, why. He then checks whether children have done their 
homework, though without correcting it. Here as well, pupils are organised i in 
two age groups between which the teacher regularly alternates. Pupils who 
are not taught are given precise exercises to do, written on the blackboard 
and thus common to all the group. While teaching, the teacher makes use of 
the blackboard and addresses the entire group, Children are never left with 


nothing to do; they concentrate on the lesson or on their exercise and the 
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noise level is correspondingly lower. The end of the class is marked by ceeler 

A qualification is that the level of activity is variable, i.e. on the Jast day re I 
spent in the school much less happened than the previous ones, 2S | the 
preparation of the function to he held on January 26" (Republic Dav) occu ied 


most of the ume. j 


Third, the attitude of the teacher towards his pupils is much sounder than in 


u 


other schools. He never shouts, shows much more patience and is much lies 
| 


violént than his colleagues. Instead of being slapped or hit, children who 


not done their homework were made to stand in front of other pupils, put 


their hand behind their head and bend their fegs a couple of time. This makes 
clear that homework has to be done without being violent and conceited 
children seemed to find the punishment quite fun, This teacher both caughrail 
chiidren belonging to each age group simultaneously and gave each of ther 
more attention than in other schools. i 

! 


4.4, Education outcomes in EGS schools: Class-5 pupils’ achievement 


levels and beyond 


cian SEE 


Children enrolled in EGS schools receive limited teaching of dubious quiblity 


ma 


which does not seem to lead them to progress through the entire prima ry 
curriculum. What are their attainment in terms af classes passed and faci: 


achievement in terms of cognitive skills? 


Grade attainment | 


If schools are efficient, most of their pupils should be able to pass everylyear 


from one class to the next: The number of years of schooling per grades 


| 


ment. School repisters apn 


passed is thus a convenient indicator of at 
include the date of birch and the cate of first enrolment. ‘Vhe latter vith “ble 


unfortunately does not take into account years of enrolment in othet schpo! S. 


It is unlikely that children of Shahpur block went to other schools before 


1 . 
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EGS started and, schools having opened in 1997, they already existed when 


etka Ll . 
al their current pupils reached the age of five or six: The date of firstenolment 


in the EGS schcol should also be the date first enrolment in any school. 


do where the sete epened ooly in 


Thinps are more corfiples ia Tonk ts 


1998 and 1999, and children have casier access to other schools. 


Table 17: Indicators of grade attainment* 


| | Shehpur! Shahpur3 Shahpurd 
Ape af . a ly rn 


Yrs/pde | Ape | Yrs/pcie 


5 aaa < =f me 


(L863 
SKE 


Figures for Shahpur!, ‘Yonk! and ‘Tonk2 are based on data taken from school registers; figures for 
owe and Saahpurt are based on interviews of children. Yrs/grade: years off enrolment per 
gride achieved; age/grade: years of age per grade achieved. Years per grade should be 1, age per 
gtde should be the refererice value shown in the last column for Tonk2, ike. the age/grade rano for 
a child enrolled in class 1 at 6 who would pass cach class in one vear ( ee 


we LX ote). 


Table 17 provides the age and number of years of sclpoling per grade 
pzssed, based on schoo! registers or, when that information was not available, 


| classes 3 4and5 


on interviews of children. Many children enrolled directle 
} 
in Tonk1, so that years per grade are extraord:narily low, Jeidicatie this being an 


indicator of extraordinary performance. In other schools, it can be seen that 


Use yeuss per prade or age per grade ralus are often waysabove 1.0 or the 


reference value, jeageaveh especially in the first classes: Children on average 


errol at six, but many stagnate several years betore reaching, say, class 3, This 


is not surprising given the patterns of teaching described in the picvious sub- 
sections. A cansequence is that children complete the primary curriculum as 


they are becoming Adolescents, which limits their ability ro study Farther. 


Cagnitive achievement: Basic literacy 
Achievemen: ts much more complex to measure than attainment. Proper 


tests, e.2. the generation of quantitative datasets allowing statistical or even 
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econometric analysis, are notoriously difficult to conduct, as comparabllity 
issues from one schoo! to another plague the data, and designing relevant Liss 
questions is also problematic. My aim during this fieldwork was not to obtain 
avery detailed picture of each child’s level in different fields, but just to check 
whether class 5 children, who where about to take the board examinations 
which mark the end of the primary curriculum (the latter took place in March 
2002), had reached basic literacy and numeracy skills. 

The dteracy test simply consisted in asking children to read a few sentences of 
Hindi texts adapted to their age and the level they were supposed ta ave 
reached. Texts were taken either from Eklavya’s Kbushi-Kbushi social science 
textbook for class 5, or from illustrated story books also published by Eklavya”’. 
It has to be said at the outset that in none of the EGS (or, for that mnter, 
government primary) schools I visited were children able to read fluently, 
without making mistakes, and with correct intonadon, ‘There was a conkmgemn 
of children from those unable to read at all to those reading fluently with. few 
mistakes and some intonation, the average level differing from school tO 
school. Apart from those unable to read, children who had the largest difficulties 
would decipher each syllable, often pronouncing the consonant alone before 
adding the vowel, and finally completing the word. Others would be able to 
read most words in one go but would still pause at the end of each word. 
Children of both categories would make many mistakes, confusing vowels 
or inverting syllable order. More fluent children would. still pause berween 
wotds and make mistakes; a few person’s or place’s names would be very 
difficult to read for must children. 


Even more importantly, almost no child was found to pause at the end of 
| 


sentences and to respect sentence construction. This is all the more surpoising 
since Hindi sentences usually end up with a verb combining a participleiwith 


the auxiliary ‘to be’, which takes a small number of unmistakably identifiable 


3 While government primary schools have used Kbushi-Kbushi in Shalipur block, this is cot thle case 
of EGS schools. In neither block were children acquainted to the texts they had ta read. 
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forms anc gives a very specific rhythm to both the oral and the written 
languages. Ir. Shahpur, Hindi-speaking children would be able to make this 
felt, though without pausing before starting the next sentence., More fluent 


children would read:as quickly as possible without any pause. 


All this shows that reading is taught as being able to decipher characters rather 
than understanding rexts: Most children were clearly not understanding what 
they were reading, Indeed, as already mentioned, the teacher of Shahpur4 
was observed, while reading aloud a text, to have children repeat after each 
word, The idea that what is read conveys a meaning tnat has to be 
autonomously understoad by each child was absent from this school, and 
other scnools were quite comparable. In each schoo] there was a fracdion of 
the childrer: who had mastered cnough to be able to use literacy for basic 
activities, buz full access to the Hindi written world is still far from sight. This 
is also linked to the rarity of written documents accessible to children in 
houses where newspepers are less often read than used as a source of paper 


as a raw material. 


Table 18 atternpts to quantify the results; reading skills were categorised ftom 
A (fluent reader) to F (unable to read); only levels A and B correspond to 
actual literacy; ie. it is clear that children understand the éext they are reading. 
As Tonk3 has cnly classes 1 and 2, 1 checked whether children could read 
simple wozds printed on sets of cards which belong to the standard teaching 
/learning materials distributed by the RGSM: None conidl and neither could 
most deetphier syllalles comprising the letter ‘and a Joneh a the order of 
the Devanagar! script. Figures for Tonk1 include class-3 and thee children, 


as only 1 class-5 child was present on the day the test was done. 


In all, 36 class-5 children were interviewed in four schools. This is not much, * 


as enrolment figures are still quite low in class 5, and attendance is erratic. 
Note that :here may be an upward bias in these data: Children present on the 


day of the tes: are likely to attend school regularly, and ean drus be expected 
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to have reached a better level than irregular pupils™. Tiven so, the results are 


distressing, as only 41.2 % of these children are really literate (i.e. have reached 


’s daughter. Resulcs 


level A or B), and only 1 isa fluent reader—-and the teacher 
; 


are somewhat better in Shahpur3 and Tonkl, and in Tonk Khurd block in 


general than in Shahpur (taking the results of government schools into aceguat 
5 
; 


and excepting the EGS school of Tonk3). 
To sum up, in 2001/02, the activity of these four EGS schools resulted in 


only 15 class-5 children being able to read well enough to hope pass class 5 


exams and study beyond the primary level; all other children had not reacned 


i 4 


thatlevel. 


Table 18: Results of literacy tests, class 5 (number of children having 


reached each level*) 


“Vouk AK se Tires 


50.0] 0,0 


N: number of children present at school the day of the test. Figures for Tonk! inchids class 3 and 
4 children, for only 1 class 5 pupils was present. Tests not conducted in Tonk2. 
* Description of levels: A: Can read fluently: Reads quickly, with few mistakes or hesitaticons, 


respects sentence rhythm, adds intonation, obviously understands the text; B: Can read casily: Reads 


ions, clacs 


quickly, with few mistakes or he always respect sentence rhythm (4, dogs AGL 
necessarily pause at the end of sentences), some intonauon, sccms to understand the tex @ Cas 
read: Reads decently quickly, perhaps with mistakes and hesitations, tends to read cachfoord 
separately; rarely, rhythm or intonati no pause at the end of sentences), It is unecar 
whether the child understands the text D: Can d, but badly: Reads slowly, with many ata takes 
and hesitations, reads each word separately, no rhythm, intonation or understanding; 


le or even each letter, with many 


read: Reads very slowly, deciphers cach sy 
intonation or understanding; F: Cannot read at all. 


% The bias might be downward if several children who can read better happened to be absent cn 
the day OF thw teal. d 
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Lasked children to write answers to a few questions pertaining ro their family 
(number of siblings, their age, gender, school and work participation status; 
parents’ education level and occupation; whether they like/school or not, and 
how long they want|to study). The questions were written on che blackboard, 
either by the teacher or by myself, and read aloud to the children, who were 
given a fair amount of time to answer them on a blank sheet of paper. An 
exeminatior of the answer sheets is quite edifying. Many children are unable 
to write up the questions which were written on the bhikloard without 


making mistakes; many as well are absolutely unable to! write correct and 


. - * | . 
meaning‘ul sentences to answer them, Children make numerous spelling 


mistakes, some of them understandable” , many of then ndt—the Devanagari 
spelling being largely phonetic, there ean hardly be different ways co write the 
seme word. Besides, sentence construction is often absurd, and the basic 
sentence structure of the Hindi language (subjecc/ complements /verb) is not 
mastered, as the difference between interrogauve and affirmative sentences: 
Children are just using the text of the questions in their answers, without 
modifying word order. In many cases, answers are NOC understandable: Children 
are not able to answer simple questions written on a blackboard even when 
they know the answers. 

| 
Covnitire achievement: Baste numeracy 
On the whole, results for mumeracy ate better. Almost all children master 
simple addicions, soe sa and multiplications of 1- or 2-digits numbers 
without carry-overs. On the contrary, the much more complex operation of 
division is not mastered by many children, even without carry-overs. Table 18 
provides results for more complex operations involving carry-oyers. Complex: 
additions and subtractions are mastered by most children, multiplications by 
approximately half of them. Divisions prove too difficult, and teachers often 


said children would not be able to do them. 

| 
® For exampie, children|would often write skal’ instead of ‘skit’, the’transliteration of ‘school’ in 
Hindi, thes writing the hore vowel which is commonly pronounced at:the beginning of words 
starting with ‘s’ plus another consonant, but never written, even for Hindi words of non-English 
eel, 
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In all these tests, mistakes made by children were quite informative. In Bs 
cases, they just resulted from having forgotten carry-overs, or from a wane 
addition of units, but often it was very difficult to understand where a 
mistakes came from; in many cases, children simply did not have any icea of 


what the result should be like, e.g, how many digits it should have. 


Table 19: Results of numeracy tests, class 5 (number of children having 


solved each operation) 


5 = —— 
weed | 5 71.4] 72. ) | 50.07 33.3) 69.2] 80.0] 75.8) 68.0) 76.3 73.0 


N: number of children present at school the day or t 
4 children, for only 1 class 5 pupils was present. Addidons had 2+2 to 4+3+3 digits; subtrac:ions 3- 
2; multiplications 2*2 to 4*3, divisions 4/2 {results av’ eraged over several operations), /l! operations 


+. Figures for ‘Tonk! include class 3, and 


with carry-overs. 


My 


In most visited EGS schools, a majority of class-5 children, while hafing 
picked up some basic literacy and numeracy, cannot be considered as ihiae 
truly literate and numerate, i.e. for example as being able co read a text, 
understand it, and Comment or answer questions on it. A minority have more 
or less reached that level, but I met almost no child who, for example, is Able 
to read in a truly fluent way. Interviewed children, when leaving pilétary 
school, do not have autonomous access to written matter, an autonomy bine 
children who do not study further will not have the opportunity to acquite® 

An important qualification here is that interviewed children being in clade in 
2001-02, they belong to the first generation having attended EGS schdols, 
and teachers’ experience may have improve their performance secdibe 

| 


years, However, the problem of insufficient outcomes seems to be general 


| 


Fi ; P ; 
They wf, however, be considered literate tr tlie next Corsi, 


nities 


oy 
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and permanent, as expressed by the headmaster of the middle schoo] of 
Tonk2, who stressec that most of the pupils who enrol in class 6, whether 
they come from EGS, government or even private schools, do not have the 
level required to follow these classes properly. Middle school teachers then 


have to spend much time on elernents of the primary curriculum, 


Excaminations 

‘This implies that board examinazion at the end af class 5, ‘though they are 
likely to select children who fare least badly, are passed by children who have 
notaccuited the skis and knowledge supposed to consriture primary © education, 
The question papers T saw are still largely based on rote learning, The Hindi 
question paper has two texts taken from the textbooks, children are asked 
questions about the: meanings, but are also asked to which /esson these texts 
belong. The rest of the examination largely consists in giving punctual answers 
to factual questions which do not require children to actually write sentences, 
but just to have m vemorised under w hich name Aruni became famous after 
growing up, Vivekanande’s and Rani Avanti Bai’s date of birth, the day the 
festival of Ganatarzra is celebrated, the place where ‘Alfred’Park’ and Kanha 
National Park are; the name of the author of the play Aandbera Nagari. The 
mathematics papet consis:s in filling up sentences such as ‘the largest 3-digit 
namber is ..., ‘perimeter of a rectangle = 2 (.. + width)’, and doing Dasic 
computations. ‘The English paper epitomises the purely nominal character of 
English classes, mostly checking whether children can shape Latin letters and 
includes the interesting mention that ‘all equactions are attempt Jsic]’, The 
‘equactions’ include filling the blanks in ‘ma...go’, ‘bo...k’, ‘ho...8€} ‘[rewndng] 
correctly’ ‘TAC’, WOC’, TOAG’ , [writing] evo names of your: friends’, and 
‘|writing; three lines of any poem from your's test book [sic}" as well as ‘the 


missing name of days: Sunday,..., [ctc]’. 


The organisation cf the examinations itself is problematic, As this is a board 
exam, children from different schools (EGS, government, private) gather at a 


povernmcit prinsty sehaal, where they are sented according (0 canuliclate 


n 
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aeeverne 


numbers, officially not by school. When I arrived at the school in which 1 


could catch a glimpse of the exams, however, one couid hear children tatking 


ae ale 


to each other although the examination was supposed to have started. A 


private school headmaster of the same village complained that the teachers 
of the government primary school organised children by school, hebbing 
their pupils but not those of other schools and indeed, other persans i 
interviewed in the village suggested that it was not impossible that teaghers 
somehow helped their pupils with the more difficult questions. How EGS 
children will fare under such circumstances and which value exam resul can 
be attributed are open questions—cheating is not systematic and the abilicy of 
children to deal with unimaginative examination questions still depends on 


whar they have learnt in their awe selool! 


call lA 


4.5. A comparison with neighbouring government primary schoals 


A major cause of concern with EGS-like reforms is that the new sckools 
being designed to cut costs, they may be of lesser quality than earlier existir: eg 
government schools, creating inequality within the public sector. While the 
RGSM argues that its focus on teaching methods and teachers’ motivation 
guarantees the cost-effectiveness of EGS centres, the previous description 


makes clear that the latter can be of a very insufficient quality. 


Are government schools different? Answering this question would regui-e 
surveying large, representative samples of both EGS and government schoais, 
$0 as to avoid small-sample biases. Given the limited time resources available 


for fieldwork, and the choice to conduct a detailed analysis of cach instinution, 
a 
* At the time of the fieldwork, the first batch of pupils to have followed the entire psimazy 
curriculum in EGS schools were about to take class 5 exams. A few children had already taken it in 
2001, and they had obtained much better results than the average tor government primary schoe's 
For example, in Shahpur block, 85 children took the examination and BO % oF them passed i, in 
Dewas district, 80 took it and 71 % passed, as Gpposad tc 67 % in guvernmen: schools, Heavever, 
there is a large selection bias, as only those children who had been enrolled carber in other schoels 
or who had had the best results in EGS schools and completed the curriculum in less than five 
years, took the cxamination. These results are ther 


re not indicative al the average level of KGS 
children. Furthermore official instructions on grading practices are known to magnily the expected 
positive impact on examination results of any reform of the school system the world over: 
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this was not feasible within the scope of the present study. 


Bl 

Are government schools to which cnildren (attending a given EGS school) 
could have access to different? This question should seem odd, as EGS has 
been targezed to habitations located further than one km away from the next 
primary school. Indeed, children of Shahpur3 and Shahpurt do not have 
easy access to other schools. Yet, ir. the case of Shahpurl and the Daft hamlets 

of Tonk1, Tonk2 and. Tonk3, government schools exist ina neighbouring 
village (Shahpur2) or in the core of tne same village (Tonk Khurd block) that 
are more or less accessible to—this may imply walking mare (or actually less) 
than one km and crossing an obstacle like AB road—and indeed accessed by at 
least some children. Consequently, it makes setise to Gampile these govern 
schools with the EGS cenrres analysed in the previous sections. The comparison 
has no general yvalue--in other villages of Madhya Pradesh, it may lead to 
different results—but allows to address equity aspects of 1.GS as experienced 
by the inkabitants of the villages under study. 
Among the seven government primary schools concerned (see tables 2 and 
3), the schools of Shahpur2 and the girls school of Tonk! were surveyed in 
detail using the same methodology as in EGS schools. Shorter visits were 
paid to the five remaining schools in Tonk Khurd block, whereby observation 
and comments by interviewees suggest are similar to that of Tonk1. Three 
mote schools had been visited during a preliminary trip in February 2001, and 
were comparable to the one of Shahpur2 (see Francois) Leclercq, 
forthcoming). Even though detailed data are presented only pertaining to 
one school in each block, as many government as EGS-schools were visited, 
and the sample is relevant to the perspective in which te comparison is 
made. 


This section does agt aim to give a precise description af cach of these 


“"two uf those schvels, despite long distances, used to be avended by a few buys lof respectively 
Shahpur3 and Shahpurd be all the EGS schools opencd, but this is (most probably} no longer the 


cdae. 


a 


1 
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schools, but rather to stress important similarities and dissimilarities between 

EGS and government primary schools. Indeed, tables 4’ to 1%” display the 

same evidence for government schools as displayed for EGS schools in tables 

4to 19. Furthermore, elements of the deseription of EGS schools which are 

not discussed again in this section, by and large, apply to government scHools 
q 


as well. 


Ai better potential for effective teaching 
A crucial difference between visited EGS schools and neighbouring 


government ones concerns their structure (tables 4’ to 6’). While EGS schools 


So 


are classes involving multi-grade teaching, the government schools 1 visited 
have at least three teachers. Grades/teacher ratios are much lower: At most 
two gtades are taught simultaneously. Enrolment varies from 82 to 216, but 
this docs not necessarily transite into higher pupils/teacher ratios (han ta 


EGS schools, quite to the contrary. 


Table 4’; Enrolment in visited government primary schools (2901/02) 
Shahpur2 


Mo} OF T 
Class 1 15 
Class 2 Ue 92. 
Class 3 19 
Class 4 
Class § 
Total 


% female 


* The girls school is being created, and in 2001/02 ran until class 4, henee the presence class 5 pirls 


at the boys school. ** Data for the girls school not available 


a Co 


“ye 
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Table 5°: Teaching positions i 
(2001/02) 


n visited government primary schools 


Sanctianed 
Appointed 
Male 

Female 
* Co-edueational. One of the teachers has become CA 


olficéally ajspointed. 


C, and no longer teaches, thouga he is sull 


** The male teacher is the headmaster and does only paperwork, he does not tcach, 


Table 6’: Pupils/teacher, grades /teacher ratios in visited government 
primary schools (2001/02) 


Roys 


* fixelading the teachers who do not actually teach. 


Childrer. atteading and teachers working in these government schools thus 
a1 


be 3 % 4 ee + . H 2 . is 
beneiit from much better conditions, and on a crucial peirt. iA qualificauon 


s 7 tO ied amrelic 
that there seems to be a tendency to divide co-educational schools into a girls 


east in Tonk Khurd block: The schools of Tonk3 and 


and 2 boys school, at! 
|, and thar of Tonk2 is being divided. This has 


Tonk1 are nct co-educationa 
atius but increases the incidence of 


hool in Tonk1, Tonk2 and 


no consequences on the pupils/teacher 
muiti-grade teaching: Merged, girls and boys sc 
Tonk3 would have more than one teacher per grade; sepatate, they do have 


less. 


4 


ts reflects this structural difference 


The provision of physical and immaterial inpu 
between the two parts of the public sector. Government schools have one of 


two buildings with at least one classroom (or veranda) per: 
often older and built in becter materials, e.g, they have 
f them built recently 


teacher. Buildings 


are more spacious, 
stone floors and tile rogfs; newer building#—several o 
i} 


Re ee ee he ae a 


ve 
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through DPEP— are covered with concrete instead of corrugated iron. As a 
‘he 


and 


result, they remain cooler in the hot season and are much less noisy 


compounds are much better delimited, with a pakka boundary wa 
often toilets and a hand pump. Visually, the difference is striking. 

A major qualification is that ia Tonk | and Tonk3, cach school has to shige ts 
buildings with another one. In Took], primary classes are held for boys ig the 
morning, and for girls in the afternoon; in Tonk3, classes for each gender are 
held in different buildings, with primary classes in the morning and upper: 


primary ones (grades 6 to 8) in the afternoon. Purthermore, gover 


Went 


schools are often used for other purpascs than teaching, cu. surveyszand 


other government campaigns. Existing buildings are of better quality, but 


there is a constraint on their use which docs not exise for EGS schools, where 
classes co#/d be much longer and regular than they are. 


Teachers appointed to government schools include both assistant teachers 


and newly recruited shiksha armi (but no samvida shikshak). Assistant teachers 
have much higher qualifications than gurwz, usually a BEd; they received miuch 
mote training, and are more expericneed, as recruiument of assistant teachers 
came to an end with the beginning of EGS and of the shiksha karny policy. 
The latter’s qualification level and training are not very difterent from those 


of guru, but working with several experienced assistant teachers represents a 


very important potential source of informal training which is not available to 


EGS teachers. The flip side is that assistant teachers may be tempted to view 


Shiksha karm’s work as subsututable for their own, e.g. the shikuba Aurea iv 


Shahpurl often teaches classes 1 and 2 while the headmaster sits idle. 


As far as education inputs are concerned, the government schools visited 
have the potential to be much stronger institutions than neighbouring EGS 
ones. While recent evolutions such as the division into separate schools| for 
boys and girls and the replacement of assistant teachers with shiktha karmi 


tend to reduce this difference, the scope for efficient teaching remains much 
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better. 


Conrbarable deficiencies in the functioning of schools 


Unfoctunately, malfunctions which plague EGS schools. also affect these 


. sc sinvestipated in de iffer quite alot in 
government schools, Phe two schools investigated in detail differ qui 


i ‘Tonk see re reaular and of 
that respect, as classes at the girls school of ‘Tonk seem more regular indo 


better quality than these at Shahpur2. 


i iry at téaching is limited by ac : imings and attendance 
Firs:, the quantity of teaching is limited by actual school timings and at i 


levels. 
by, and actual ones are similarly inferior co them (by 25%). In this school, 


Official timings in Shahpur2 are similar to those of EGS schools close 


ing fi 1 ; ‘kas well as an advantage: Teachers scem to 
having five teachers is a drawback as well as an advantage: Te 


end much time sicting around the headmaster's desk, either doing paperwork, 


SP 


chactng or talking with outside visitors rather than actually teaching in their 


classroom. This situztion seems fairly common in government: schools of 


Shahour block. It dces not occur in the Yonk1 girls school, where classes are 


S rrive long before 
more regular, as the teachers commute from Dewas and artive leng 


the classes bein, but leave early for the same reason. 


Tabie 7': Official scnool timings in visited government primary schools 


es ee 
Dsval umings | 11-00-1700 | 12:00-16:50 


14:00-14:30 


Wednesday 
730 $2.00 
4h 30 


Weekly hours 
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Table 8’: Examples of actual school timings in visited goverment 


Table 9’: Attendance observed in visited government primary schools 


i Shahpur2 Tonk! (Girls) 


primary schools 


Ist children arrive 


Tonk! (Girls) 


19/02/2002 
Before 12:00 


11/01/2002 


1h 25 
10 h 50 

1th 10 to 11 b 30 
Wh sor 
Aw 
Th. 20F* 
Ith 35 


after lunch 


Class 4 5S.f 1 17.0] 2: : he 
1 Class 5 
Total 


Bell is rung 


0:30: t0 11:00 


Teacher arrives 1 


(1) Class begins 


Offivtal teminy 


h 


All children are present 


Teacher fills in attendance register 
(2) Lunch break starts 
Midday-meal is served 
(3) Lunch break ends 

Official limings of the lunch break in 
(4) Class ede ri 
Official timing 
Actual teaching dime: (1) to (2) 
Toral 340 
dh 


The origin of thesz low attendance rates is not the same as\in EGS schools. 


Indeed, purely norainal cnrolinent was hardly found there; ics a major 


14h 35 
73450. 44 b 30 
16 h 30 


F4:00-74:50 
16:05 


problem in government schools located in the same or ancighbouring village: 
A large proportion of children who are enrolled in July never come to school. 


Teachers of Shahpuar2 and Tonk! however address this issue in radically 


ore 


i different ways. In Tonlt, children who never attend school ina piven month 


Oficial norm 


weial ve 


are struck off tae register at the beginning of the next month: In 2001, 


; ; : enrolmen: deercused by as much as 14.7% from July co August, fr ] 
7 * Exercise at 11h 15 ** 49 out of 104 children arrived late ey : Y July gust, trom 63 


139. Inceresting!y, class 1 does not account for this phenomenon: 10 children 


: : «ors Pe left class 2, z Vr ass 5 i edi ur2, w 
Low pupil attendance is as much of an issue as in UGS schools, but ittakes class 2, and 10 more class 5. No such thing occurred in Shahpur2, where 
very different forms. Table 9’ shows that observed attendance on a given day nominal enrolment was stable. 


can be very low, much lower indeed than was observed in EGS schools. 


Gender and grade patterns are unclear: There is no clear tendency for girls to Table 14: Proportion of enrolled children who never attend school (%) 


be more absent than boys gr for younger children to come less often. Teachers — 
j 2000/01 


<1 bitterly aine Q any children come back elie 
of Tonk! bitterly complained chat many children do not came back to sch ol = Whole year 


2001 


after the lunch break. Observation amply confirmed this: About 40 M/ of 


Class | 


> pupils missed half of the school day. ‘This reduces hours of teaching received 
} 
by these children drastically, and must pose very serious organisation issues to 


; teachers. Interestingly, no RGS teacher mentioned a similar problem, aqd no 


corresponding observation was made in any EGS school. 


t 
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Table 15’: Proportion of enrolled children who attend less than 50 % 


of school days (‘%) 


Shahpur2 ‘Tonk? (Girls) 


December July 


2000/01 


Whole year 


Table 16’: Proportion of enrolled children who attend more than 80% 


of school days (%) 


72.0 | 4nd 
90.6 | 323 


Asa result, the proportion of enrolled pupils who never attend school {table 


14’) is low in Tonk1, especially when measured over several months, while it 
was extremely high in Shahpur2 in December 2001 (34.7% on average, once 
again without cleat gender or class patterns). Figures over the whole year 
2000/01 are also available: The phenomenon is as massive as In December 
2001, though it hardly affects pupils of classes 4 and 5. Besides, children who 
are actually enrolled are as irregular as those of EGS schools (tables 15’ and 
of children who attend more than 80% of 


16’). As a result, the proportion 
s, lower indeed than in visited 


school days is extremely low in both school 
EGS schools. As a consequence, the real size of these schools is smalier than 


what enrolment figures suggest, and actual pupils/teacher ratios are lew. 


“Second, despite better teacher training and salaries, the quality of teachinys is 


i 
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not always beret in government than in EGS schools: Vhis depends on which 
scavol one considers. There is litde contrast in teaching practices between the 
EGS school in Shahpuri and the government school in Shahpur2, On the 
caatrary, in Tonkl-and Tonk3, government schools appeared more active 


than IGS ones. 


Carparable educational outcomes 
Education outcomes would not be significantly different in the EGS and 
government schools under study, provided the situation in the girls school of 


Tonk! is representative of that of other government schoals in Tonk Khurd 


biock. 


Axainment seems to be somewhat more regular: Children’s average age in 
each class is closer to its ‘theoretical’ value, and the number of years per grade 
completed hovers berween 1.0 and only 1.3 in Shahpur2 and Tonk1. The face 
that GS schools are more recent and children older than six or seven enrolled 
waen they opened may partly explain this; it remains to be seen whether 
at-ainment will be slower in EGS schools once they are as established as 


gcvernment ones. 


Table 18’ and 19: Tests results, class 5 (numbers of children) 


Tonk1 (Girls): Numeracy** 


Shahpur2: Literacy* 


Tol 


Subtraction 


Multiplication 


Division 


[inrolment 


A ested 


Attendance 


lanohneng 


N: Number of chiddrer. who took the test. 

"Test done oniy with a few of the pupils present on that day jin “Fonk! (see text), Numbers of 
children belongirg to each level of literacy. 

*= Test not done in Shahpur2. Numbers of children having performed, the given operation 
correctly. Addition: 4+4 digits; subtraction: 4-4; multiplication: 3*3; division: 4/2; all operations with 
carry-overs. 
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Literacy and numeracy test results are very similar to those obtained in EGS 
schools (tables 18’ and 19’). The situation is specifically bad in Shahpur2, 
where two children were absolutely unable to read, and only two can be 
considered functionally literate. Owing to lack of time, only 12 out of 26 girls 
could be tested in Tonk1. The average level seemed higher, e.g. four girls 
were at level ‘B’, but an upward bias is likely—gitls who took the literacy test 
were those who had already managed to finish the numeracy test. The leccer 
revealed that most Tonk1 pupils master addition and subtraction, but neawher 
multiplication or division, a feature characteristic of EGS schools as well. 
Results of the end-ot-year examunauons for 2UUU/UL are available for Sbalipur 
(table 20). They are extremely bad: Almost 40% of enrolled pupils failed to 
pass the examination, and nearly all of those who did obtained grade ‘C* only. 
Results for class 5 are crucial, as they determine the number of pupils the 
school will send to upper-primary classes. Only 27.5% of children enralled 


in class 5, and not a single girl among them, passed the examination, ali with 


grade ‘C’. 


Table 20: Results of final examinations for the year 2000/01, Shahpur2 


(aggregate grade) 


SEE. 
Ye Pe i be 
Gant} ao} oo | oof oo | 74 | aa | 78 


D / Did not take sxan” 


32.4 
56.3 


45.8 


* But for class 5, the register docs not distinguish between children who did not take the exam and 
those who obtained grade D and thus did not pass. Figures are thus expressed in proportons of 
children enrolled, not of those who took the exam. For classes 1 w 4, there used to be an amomazc 
promotion policy: Pupils getting grade D would still go to the next grade. 


tn nee == ote 
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Results for class 5 


_% of enralled pupils taking the exam 
% of pupils taking the exam who passed 0) 45.8 1 344 


', of enrolled pupils passing the exam Q Brey or: 


Governmen: schaols to which children living in visited villages could have 
access are stronger institutions than IGS ones. Besides their longer existence, 
they provide higher levels of resources, whether physical inputs or teachers, 
the difference being sharper in Tonk Khurd than in Shahpuy, This may not he 
the case eve-ywhere in Madhya Pradesh: Many government schools do not 
have more than two teachers, and also opened recently. In terms of pedagogy, 
similarities were clearer than dissimilarities. Do children fare better in EGS or 
in governmert schools? Teachers’ answers varied quite a lot. Some guryj 
asserted that they work better than teachers positioned in government schools, 
others complained that their working conditions are too difficult. Assistant 
teachers and -Aiksdea Aarad stressed that their schools are more established. 
Mem ers of Resource Centres would usually remark that all schools have the 
same curriculum now, and that the lack of teachers affects many of them, 


whether EGS or government ones: There would be no notable difference. 


4.6. An incomplete guarantee 


The situation of EGS and government primary schools visited in Shahpur 
and Tonk Khurd blocks of Madhya Pradesh is hardly originai. Indeed, readers 
familiar with che state of public schools in rural areas of North India should 
have been struck by the similarities between the description given above and 
earlier studies, notably che field studies surveyed by Kiran Bhatty (1998) and 
the Public Report on Basic Education (PROBIA Team, 1999). Insufficient 
quantity and poor quality of teaching are well-known issues, and the tact that 


visited schools are not obviously different from those investigated in earlier 
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studies constitutes the key finding of this part of che present paper. | 


However, it would be certainly misleading to conclude chat LEGS and related 
reforms have failed to change the primary education scenario in the areas 
under study. For one thing, access to primary schools has certainly improved 
through EGS, and drastically so in Shahpur block. Furthermore, all schools 
visited as part of the fieldw: ork were basically funedional, and it seems s ths ut the 
new management structures W ‘ould make it difficult for a school to remain 
completely closed for long, as will be argued below, in part V. Judging by 
these standards, children of Shahpur and. Tonk Khurd blocks are in¢leed 
offered an ‘education guarantee’. 
This guarantee is éveunplete. What a secured is the existence of an instiig tion 
that opens almost everyday for a small and variable number of hours with 
some pupils and at least one teacher who spends much ume on supervising 
children and a bit on teaching using methods which could hardly be desezibed 
as thrilling, It is unclear whether all children ate enrolled, and a significant 
proportion of those who are do not attend regularly; those who do any— 
or may not—acquire basic literacy and numeracy skills. What is wa/ secuted is 
access to schools which would impart the skills and knowledge that constitute 
the primary curriculum to a large majority of their pupils, who could use 
them outside the school system or as a crucial input into further schooling, As 
EGS caters to children whose families have had extremely little contact with 
the school system, and newly recruited teachers are by definition inexperienced, 


one should not expect too much in terms of pupils’ achievement in}early 


years of the reforms. What is really problematic is the limited level of activity 


in most schools. i 
‘ 


How much change has taken place through EGS besides the creation of new 
schools? Do EGS centres constitute an alternative model, ot is the Sch i sl 
mere extension of the former system? Government schools themselve ; have 


been reformed along some of the principles which guided the conception of 
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EGS schools (notably with the statuses of new categories of teachers) and 
now use the same curriculum: Do the two kinds of schools differ decisively? 
IE not, are they converging towards the new type of efficient ‘community’ 
schools designed by the government of Madhya Pradesh or tather towards 
the more familiar pattern of incffective government schools? 
In villages visited in Shab bpur and lonk, Khurl blocks from Diesber 2001 to March 
2002, there scems to! be convergence between EGS S and government schools, 
and rather towards the previous functioning of government schools. The 
extension of the system is more notable than its reform. 
The new policies are supposed to focus on the quality of ceaching, away 
from methods based on rote learning rather than comprehension. These 
ptinciples have not translated into actual practices, and definitely not in high 
levels cf achievement at the end of the primary curriculum, Teaching in both 
EGS and government schools remains way 00 ‘formal’, i.e. nominal: Not 
neazly enough actention is paid to what children actually learn, to their own 
perception of the classes they attend. 
Meanwhile, atteacion should be given te the level of inputs provided to the 
cnools. Indeed, EGS centres are less ‘formal’ than the larger government 
schools, i.c. they have lower levels of inputs and constitute Eligeds rather than 
schaols*®. This implies systematic multi-grade teaching, a strong constraint on 
the quality of the education they can deliver, especially now that textbooks 
specifically designed to address this sicuation are no longer in use. Whether 


inputs provided public schools under the new policies are sufficient for 


them to function efficiently is uncertain. 


Taese results nar atally hold for the areas under study and for the school yeat 


2 | thank Amita Sharma for pointing put these two opposite notions of a formal’ school; her own 
opinions on the curreit! situation of Madhya Pradesh with respect to them are likely to differ from 


the ones expressed in the present paper. 
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2001/02: How representative are they? First, EGS and other reforms 
new, and the resulting shape of the school system is yer to emerge: The 
incomplete guarantee may be unfinished rather than definitively part ial. Vor 
example, enrolment is rising in several of the EGS schools visited, like Shahgurl 
or Tonk1, where a second LEGS centre is abour to open. | lowever, the severe 
malfunctions observed in Shahpur4 and Tonk3 are indications that the new 
schools are fragile institutions. Second, the fact that new schools tend to funceon 
like previous ones is plausibly general, given the difficulty of radically alteging 
well-entrenched habits: Sweeping change would have been more Te 
That said, it is obvious that any generalisation i is impossible: l'urther resegrch 


on the functioning of public schools in other parts of Madhya Pradesh and 


| 


Vor the ume being, the behaviourat CeHchers ppears its the key lel ieie ney lis 


their evolutions over time ts indispensable. 


most visited schools (with perhaps the exceptions of the GS schoo) of 
Shahpur3 and the girls government school of Tonk]), it was not difficui to 
imagine how more could be achieved just by improving the utilisation of 
available inputs. The next part turns to a discussion of the management of 
public sector schools so as to try to understand the incentives and corgrol 


system which results in this situation. \ 


Sey! 
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Vv. MANAGEMENT OF EGS AND GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS: A POTENTIAL DECENTRALISATION 


| il 
Besides the creation of new schools, ‘managerial innovations’ are at the core 


of the reform programme of the government of Meets Pradesh If 


management issues are not addressed quality of education vill not improve. 


|...] mMos= evaluations of the primary education have shown ithat it is the lack 


of accountability of the teacher to the local community that has been the 


major cause OF poor performance and so the EGS may resultin strengthening 


the primary education sector as a whole by bringing in greater community 


control” (Amita Sharma and R. Gopalakrishnan, 1999). 


While key competencies such as opening schools, creating ¢ additional teaching 


positions, Poarve) sage, ot designing, curricula cena with the 4 we REYEINMHENT, 


whether the S:ate Fidueation Deparment or, increasingly, bie Railv Gandhi 


Shiksha Missian, pamebyat have been given autonomy in the recruitment of 


teachers and tac management of other inputs, and new instinations, either 


political (Village Education and School Management Committees, Parents- 


strative (Cluster and Block Resource Centres), 


Teachers Asseeiations) or admi 
are officially in charge'of both administrative and pedagogical matters. Teachers 


are supposed to be local employees, controlled and supported by a local 


‘community’ af Leal and parents dedicated to promoting the quality of 


education. 


The functioning of schools as described above, in part TV, implies that this 


(somewhat idyllic) official representation is not translated into) reality: The 
| 
present part aims © understand the actual management structure of public 


primary schools in Shahpur and ‘Tonk Khurd blocks and why it docs not 


guarantee the quality of education. 
EGS and gevernment primary schools are | together. Given the 


managerial specificities of the Education Guarantee Scheme, this may require 


— Oe 
<a ——E — 
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some justification. First, the actual Punetioning of schools of both types) was 


shown to be plagued by comparable deficiencies, so that common explanations 


are likely to hold. Second, as mentioned in section 2.1, the main speciieey of 


EGS lies in the school creation process itself. Indeed, key characteristics of 


EGS like local recruitment of gyi or the expected participation of 2 he 
are now applied to government schools as well, sometimes through diffgrent 
ways (the statuses of shiksha karmi or samvida shikshak are not exactly the Lis 
as those of gun; EGS schools have specific SMCs), sometimes aries the 
same institutions (CRCs and BRCs are involved in the management of the 
whole public system). Third, differences between school types are rapaey 
residual (e.g. the greater involvement of the Education Department in 
government schools which predate DPEP as opposed to that of the RGSM 
in schools created through DPEP or EGS) and the paradigm af discerned 


school management is said to guide the entire educational policy of the state: 
| 


Management structures should converge. Vhe amilysis developed here Loguses 
on the implementation of the new measures, which share 2 common 
inspiration. Differences across school types, for example berween catemories 


of teachers, are mentioned when necessary. 
: 
The first section is devoted to teachers’ behaviour: Assistant teachers, shod 
harm or guruji face difficult working conditions and the system fails to gengrate 
and sustain their motivation, e.g. through recruitment procedures and career 
management. The lack of attractiveness of interacting with children is the 
main deficiency of the system, and its consequences could be only partiady 
addressed through contro) procedures, even if the latter were fully operative, 


A second section suggests that local administrative units of the RGSM Exe 


CRCs and BRCs play an important role in maintaining a basic level of activ ties, 


but cannot do much more since they are run by former teachers wha share 


the same understanding of the system as the colleagues they control, 


eee 


A third section deals with the involvement of political institutions like panshavet 


on the one hand, and VECs, SMCs and PTAs on the other: The non-exisyerice 


vest 


ee 
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of a politically organised ‘community’ when it comes to the education of 


childrea of underprivileged backgrounds makes the former rather indifferent, 


and the Iatter largely ineffective. 


The fourth section concludes that the interests of persons or Institutions involved 


in school management are not favourably inclined towarcls the quality of 


education, though this is the primary interest of children. 


5.1. Teachers: Disgruntled would-be civil servants 


The behaviour of individual teachers is the core issue in the management of 


rural Madhya Pradesh’s public primary education system. Indeed, recent 


reforms have favoured the creation of additional small schools which have 


onl¥ one or two teachers, over the extension of existing ones. When children 


have te po through five years of primary schooling with the same teacher, or 


when there is only pne teacher in a school to teach a given class, the talent of 
that person is essential, especially from the pupils’ point of view. 

In addition, no collective dynamic is created by interactions between teachers. 
In visited schools, many teachers do not have colleagues teaching the next 
grade who will complain if pupils have not learnt enough before passing to 
it. Nore have colleagues teaching the same ara with whom they can discuss, 
say, tezching methods on a day-to- day basis. It is thus crucial | for pupils that 
the public sector have mechanisms generating and sustaining teachers’ 


motivacion; unfortunately, this is net the case. 


Teachers’ perceptions of their profession 

With a few notable exceptions, like the EGS school of Shahpur3 or the girls 
government schoel of ‘Tonkl, the low levels of activity intaiied by wachers 
in the schools 1 visited bear an eloquent testimony of their lack of interest in 
teaching, It is impertant to identify issues which discourage or fal to encourage 


teachers, according to their own perception, In each school surveyed, teachers 


s 
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were asked what the main difficulties they face are, first as an Open que 
then discussing a series of fifteen likely issues pertaining to their relations with 
pupils (attendance, Motivation, ete), working, conditions (supply of ati 
such as textbooks, other teaching/learning materials, buildings, etc) and the 
status of their profession (salaries, relations with parents and the administration, 
etc). The answers provide a perceptive view of the weaknesses of the eaagediek 


primary school system, unsurprisingly biased towards exonerating salbaces 


from their responsibilities. | 


First, teachers are discouraged by intrinsically difficult working conditiprs. 


While they do not seem to care much about nominal enrolment or ve 


are 


. ; ; i 
attendance, which conveniently lower actual pupils/teacher ratios, they bave 


difficulties organising courses to be given to groups of children wijose 
composition can change notably from one day to another, and which inchuide 
children who are only erratically present. Gunyi in the EGS school of do | 
said that often absent pupils lose touch with the classes and cannot follow the 
lessons when they resume attending, ‘Teachers in the girls government school 
of the same village can teach entire classes only before the lunch break, since 
about half of their pupils do not come back to school after it Childcen are 
further heterogeneous in terms of language—an issue especially acute rer 
teachers dealing with the first grades in Shahpur block—and age, the lnvter 
even if they belong to the same grade“. 

Multi-grade teaching is endemic to EGS schools, where it is systerhatgelly 
considered the major issue, along with low salary levels. When asked how 


many teachers are necessary for a school to function correctly, gary? u 


answered ‘at least five’, sometimes ‘at least three’ or ‘at least four’: Teachers 
. | 
see no alternative to the usual model of a primary school organised intoj eye 


} 
44 j * ij 
A telated issue is the frequent presence, especi 
unable to follow the classes, but brought to school by 


in Shahpur block, of very young a 1 
ir enrolled siblings, who have to taxz cace 
of them while their parents are at work. These children are of course nor included in the attentlanee 
figures presented in part IV; unsurprisingly, their presence disturbs classes, notably by diverting 


their older siblings. This is one of the main ce 


us of the geryé of S ut}. 


ae 


he 
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grades and st least as many teachers, This should be taken! as evidence that 
multi-grade teaching |is not feasible. Unfortunately, the introduction of the 
new Bharati textbooks, common to all schools, which organise again children 
into five grades, whatever the grades/teacher ratio, coupled with the 
affirmation of the norm of schools having two teachers, does not give teachers 
any prospect of a quick improvement in their warking conditions, 


Second, the status of their profession does not compensate teachers for their 
difficult working conditions. Assistant teachers posted in government schools 
(bitterly) complain about the amount of non-teaching duties they ate assigned 
to. In Shahpur2, in the year preceding my visit, teachers had had to organise 
elections, the pclio-pulse vaccination programme, and the 2001 Census. The 
latter would have represented two months of full-time work for the teacher 
of class 5, at the endlof the school year (1 ‘ebruary,and Mareh), just before his 
pupils took the examination marking the end of the primary curriculum— 
according zo him, this explains the specifically low pass jrates that year as 
compared ro previous ones. Ata BRC meeting in Tonk Khurd, a Dewas 
DIET faculty member said thar, in general, teachers are lazy and do much less 
than they could, which started a very heated debate, in which the main argument 
was non-teaching dlities*. Ocherwise, assistant teachers recognise that they 


and enviable status, including security of tenure, the poss lity 


of transfers, promotion by seniority, high salaries, and, by definition, posting 
in government schools which are, in the areas under study, relatively large and 
well-established. 

Indeed, tnis stars remains a reference for dpikecba kari and garygi, who consider 
that they rave the same job, and should thus have similar conditions of 


employment. Almost all interviewed shiksha karmi and gynyi consider their 


* Non-teaching duties are a well-known issue all over India, which has received attention in official 
circles, e.g, in DPEP. However, it is possible that teachers exaggerate the burden represented by 
non-teaching duties so as to hide problems associated with their own Fea vy te ly 


dutics are aut the only reason why the quantity of teaching is low, nora galise at ail why the quality 
of teaching is poor. 
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current status as transitory, and have good hope to obtain pay rises and be 
regularised: The official conception of a permanent, structural break in the 
organisation of the public sector has nor been assimilated. When asked who 
employs them, these new teachers systematically answer that they are sarkari 
Rarmachan, i.e. government employees, or civil servants, like the assistant 
teachers, and not employees of the local pumehayat, These civil servintslarc, 
above all, disgrunded with their (indeed) very low salaries, usually the first 
issue they mention along with irregular attendance and multi-grade teacHling. 


They also do not consider their positions as satisfying in terms of other 


employment conditions and career prospects. 
Third, although working and employment conditions probably explain a great 
deal of teachers’ lack of motivation for teaching, nevertheless the observation 
of schools unambiguously shows that much more could be achieved in ex:ictly 
the same circumstances, that teachers could be much more active than they 
actually are, e.g. arriving and leaving on time and actively teaching rather “han 
supervising children. Yet they exonerate themselves of responsibilities ir: tne 
malfunctions of their schools: Recruitment mechanisms fail to select individuals 
genuinely interested in spending their professional life interacting with children 


in a classroom. 


Reerustment procedures and the motivation of guruji and shiksha karmi 


Why does the current system fail to generate and sustain teachers’ motivation? 


Here follows a discussion of the incentives given to teachers, focussing on 
EGS guruji. 

New recruitment rules are expected by the GoMP to have a decisive impact 
on the identity and motivation of gurji and shiksha karan. First, selecting 


only residents of the area covered by the village panchayat and restricting 


“ As mentioned in part II, independently of their educational dimension, they also have a ctucial 
political-economie dimension, as they weaken the bargaining power of teachers with respect to 
both panchayat and the state government. ‘Whey are a conditivn making the new status af tc 
lower salaries politically Ccasible. 


sg and 


—— 
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transfers or making them entirely impossible should ensure that teachers have 


no problems staying in or close to the villages where they are positioned and 
do not leave the school for which they are first recruited. Second, local 


i ined wi servations for ST and SC or women should 
recruitment combined with reserva 


result in shorter socia: distance between teachers and pupils, many-of whom 
« . oe 
do indeed belong to ST or SC. Third, though the official literature is by no 


means ciear as to how this is supposed to be achieved, it tends to assume that 


only individuals genuinely motivated for teaching will be recruited—in that 


perspective, the very low salary levels offered to shiksha karmi and, especially, 


gungi, might be considered a self-selection mechanism. 


: Fieldwork suggests that these objectives have been diversely reached. As the 


norm is to have at least 2U0U inhabitants per villaye panchayat, in Shabpur 
H 


block, each panchayat includes several villages, so that teachers can come from 


a distinct and relatively distant village from the one where they teach. Indeed, 


with the exception of the gunyt of Shahpur3, none of the gunyi and shiksha 
karmi interviewed lives in the village where she teaches, but in a comparable 
but slightly larger village, often the seat of the village panchayat. With the excepuon 
of the Shahpur4 gungi, this does not involve travelling problematically long 


istances, “her slained abour the difficulties of communng or 
distances, and no teagher com] lained 


living in a village. Assistant teachers of Shahpur2 live in nearby villages. 

Villages visited in Tonk Khurd block are larger and have their own panchayat, 
so that the new teacners do not have to commute from other villages”. To 
the contrary, several assistant teachers, e.g. those of the girls primary school in 
Tonk1, commute daily from Dewas. The trip is quite short (30 min), but bus 
timings do contribute in reducing, actual teaching time in this otherwise active 


school (teachers leave earlier than the official timing). By and large, there were 


RIEL RIE OE 
© One exception used to be the second gurtji of Tonk3, who lives in another village panchayat and 
should thus aof have been recruited, Political interferences in the recruitment process—her 
husband is a high school seacher in the block, her ‘her works with the black adninistradon—ace 
likely to result In a number of similar irregularities. 
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no problems with the physical distance berween teachers’ residence and 
workplace in the villages I visited. 
Local residence is not a sufficient condition for reducing social distance becween 
teachers and pupils. The latter depends on the specific social structure of each 
villape, and it is difficult to design general rules of teacher recrumenL ts) 
tackle it. In Shahpur block, most pupils, especially in ISGS schools, belong to 
Adivasi families and Hindi is not their mother tongue: Recruiting people who 
can usé Gondi or Korku to explain things children cannot understand in Hindi 
is important. The Shahpur3 guru said that,class-1 pupils are afraid of Hindi 
and that it is necessary to use Gondi to make them feel comfortable at school; 
before running the school in Shahpur3, he had taught a few months 4s an 
Alternative School teacher in an entirely Korky village where no child could 
understand Hindi (or Gond) and had consequently found it extremely difficult 


to establish contact with his pupils. 


However, finding educated persons belonging to Adivasi families to become 
eaters can be difficult, precisely because these persans had been excluded 
from the school system. In Shahpur3, it was decided thac the second teacher 
to be appointed in replacement of the one transferred to the middle school 
of Shahpur5 should be an ST woman, bur the only ST wonian fulfilling the 
educational requirements in the area covered by the village panchayel was ¢ unning 
an anganwadi in another village and had to be replaced there before she could 


start teaching. Furthermore, in partially tribal areas, non-Aldivar are usually ina 


dominant political situation and are more likely to obtain the teaching positicns. 
In Tonk Khurd block, the issue is rather inter-caste politics in the recruitment 
of teachers. EGS pupils belong to underprivileged castes, usually SC. Pe in 


the absence of reservations, teaching positions seem to he frequently actrigured 
to men of more privileged backgrounds. For example, the male Barbi of 
Tonk1 and Tonk2 are Rajput, and the male gai of Tonk3 belongs to an 
OBC. The same may not necessarily apply to women, since women of ‘upper’ 


castes are less likely to be authorised by their husband's families to take such 
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employment. The female gyri of Tonk! belongs to an SC family who lives 
in the part of tne village where the school is located, but this seerns to be an 


ce rule, The social distance benween a Rayna garnjd and 


exception rater thar 
SC pupils in a village like Tonk! is great. In those cases, social distance is not 
necessarily ewer than with assistant teachers in primary schonls: Indeed, 

‘Tonk3, reservations ensured that the headmasters of both government primary 
schools belorged to SC, while other assistant teachers—and the shiksha karm— 
belonged to ‘upper’ castes. Local recruitment of guruji and shiksha &arwi has 
not solved the issue of social distance, which exists within villages as much as 


between them, or beaween villages and rowns* 


Indeed, actual recruitment procedures have little to do with applicants’ 
motivation for teaching, Teachers belonging to the new categories are appointed 
by a board which includes block panchayat members, the Block Fducation 
Officer (BEO), as well as a small number of ‘experts’, €g,, DIET faculty 
members. Applicants'are selected according to marks they obtained during 
their studies (with a weighe of 80%) and according to an interview with the 
board (20%}. This should ensure thar only the better qualified individuals— 
also satisfying criteria of residence and, the case being, reservations—are 
appointed, bur the weights leave space for skewed (either very good or very 
bad) interview marks to make the decision. Provided they agree with each 
other, board members can thus largely decide as to who will be recruited or 
not, fairly independently from applicants’ qualifications. This leaves much space 
for corruptica, especially of block panchayat members. 

One of the gunyi interviewed in Tonk Khurd block used co teach in a private 
school before being appointed. Asa result, his former calleague is left ro 
teach alone. When asked why he has not also become a gr, the latter 
explained that obtaining a public sectar position in this block requires noc 


LEE tsi annnsET ata 
4 T was also told that sbtjining a teaching position, which is still) seen as a government job, can lead 


people to consider themselves somehow supcrior to members of their own social group, especially 
if few ar none of them haye similas joba, 
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only qualifications, which he has, but three more advantages, which he does 


not possess: Hirst, cnough money to corrupl recruitment board wacuibers; 
second, strong social connections with board members; third, acquaintance 
with people who can threaten, physically if necessary, reluctant board members. 
This restricts the availability of teaching positions to individuals from privileged 
social backgrounds belonging to locally powerful families. The angry private 
school teacher who thas described recruiument procedures ts a Braluin but 
does not come from an influential family; on the contrary, his former colleague, 
now a guruji, is a Rajput and the person who was the sarpaneh when he was 
hired is his grandmother. The male garnjr of Tonk3 explained thar he knew 
the BEO since he and his brother had worked as cooks for DPEP meetings. 
It was difficult to find the right informants on this sensitive issue: When asked 
whether they had to bribe to be hired, gun? or shiksha Ruri, wlvo Lenefired 
from bribery, if there was any, systematically say that only their qualifications 


mattered. They do matter, as it seems that board members prefer, among 


‘eligible’ applicants, to hire the more qualified ones. Furthermore, provided 


they are respected, local recruitment rules and reservations” can limit this 
} 
{ 


recruitment bias towards local poteatates. ; 
Supplementary discussions with people involved in the education syscem of 


- 2 S r | 
Madhya Pradesh suggest that the decentralisation of teacher recruitment lias 


resulted in the decentralisation of corruption, which even the GoMP more or 

less acknowledges to have existed in the earlier centralised recruitment and 

especially transfer procedures for assistant teachers. The system seemsjto be 
| 


fairly organised and systematic. The private school teacher of Tonk Khurd 
block who described the corruption system said the price ofan EGS position 
is Rs 30,000 in his area; according to other interviewees, this is rather che price 
ofa shiksha Rarmi or now samvida shikshak position, which would incieed vary 


| 
= i 
© Apparently, there were no reservations at the beginning of IGS, but a priority is acw given to 
women, especially when hiring a second gunyi. Vor shiksht kara, ‘the state government has feserved 
30% of posts for women. There is also a 16% reservation for scheduled tribes and scheduled castes 


and OBG, Then there is @ 3% reservation for handicapped persons’ (Amita Sharma, undated p. 42), 
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from Rs 20,000 to Rs 50,000 across districts, Shahpur being, a rclatively poor 


atea, a samvida shikshak position would now cost Rs 20,000 to 25,000 ‘only’. 
EGS positions would rather ‘sell’ at Rs 5,000 to 10,000, given the lower 


salaries they are associated with. 


This szate of affairs is hardly surprising. Indeed, the exiktente of a structured 
market for public employment all over India is well-known and regularly hits 
the headlines of the press, e.g. in May 2002 abour the corruption system in 
Punjab. An important question is whether decentralisation has generated 
additional corruption, and there scems to be a consensus that it has rather 
reduced it, by making it more visible. This may even be‘one implicit but 
official goal of the reforms: GoMP and RGSM officials are not naive and 
knew which impact the new recruitment rules would have en curruption 
pattetns. Quick decentralisation is bound to allow dominant classes or castes 
to be the first to take edvantage of the new administration system. 
Unfertunately, the existence of corruption alters the nature of teacher 
recruitment, from the official vision of a search for the most qualified and 
dedicated individuals, informed by local knowledge, to the distribution of 
public employment among influential families of the area. Certainly, in areas 
with very low levels of education, persons educated enough to become school 
teackers would tend to belong to privileged communities or families, so that 
the first batches of gyi or shiksha Rarmi could not massively come from 
exactly the same background as their pupils: Corruption docs not entirely 
creatz this kind of selection. However, it does reinforce it: Quatified and 
powerful applicants not really interested in teaching tend to be preferred to 
qualizied and motivated, but powerless ones. The system thus does nor select 
motivated individuals, from the very beginning on. 

In addition, few positive incentives are given to teachers onge they have been 


appointed. It has already been‘mentioned that teachers face difficult working 


conditions, especially in terms af peades/teacher ratios, and sometimes of 
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nominally-enrolled-pupils/teacher ratios. There is unfortunately little which 
they can do about it. The mechanism for opening EGS schools, based on a 
demand made by parents through the village panchayat, is still functional, e.g. 
Tonk1 is about to have another EGS school in a new settlement located 
about 1.5 km of the existing KGS centre and 1 km from the village centre 
and the government schools; it does not apply to teaching positions, the nuaber 
of which still depends on decisions taken by the government. j 

For the momen, the official goal is to have two gurigi per EGS scans but 
schools which have two gunji and more than 50 pupils in 5 ST areas, or 80 in 
other areas, cannot obtain the creation of anew teaching position, Guraji of 
Shahpurt explained that they sent mails to the RGSM asking for the recruitment 
of a third colleague (their school has 82 enrolled pupils, thus 3 gunyi would be 
necessary to keep the pupils/teacher ratio close to 25, the norm for ST areas), 
but obtained no answer. Gurwji of Tonk, who have to deal with 103 enrolled 
children, similarly cannot obtain the recruitment of an additional collebgue. 


Making recruitment procedures permanent would certainly result tn 4 ring 
larger numbers of teachers than the RGSM has in mind (and has a budget 
for), but it would be a way to make the most crucial aspect of the So de 


supply fully endogenous to the demand. Meanwhile, the lack of perspe= cuve 


of improvement in their situation contributes co discourage gueye” 


, 


The salaries issue : 


Salaries offer no compensation to newly recruited teachers. When EGS started 
in 1997, its guruji were paid only Rs 500 a month. They now earn Rs 1000, the 
same level as former Alternative School teachers. Not to mention thar chese 


salaries have not been adjusted to take inflation into account, it show. d be 


stressed that they cannot constitute a gunyi’s only source of income. The phorese 


workers in Shahpur or Tonk Khurd block, daily wage labourers, earn about 
: 


a real Tee 


* As government schools were much better stalled in the villages under study, this problem 
seemed specific to I:GS schools. It is however likely to exist in small government schools which 
have much less than one teacher per grade, 


el 
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Rs 25 to 35 per day of work, up to Rs 50 in petiods of peak activity—and 
the legal minimum wage is at Rs 52 a day: A garuj’s salaries is no higher than 
the monthly earnings of a wage labourer who would find wark every day. 
The latter condition is rarely if ever met, but this still implies thar the government 
does not pay EGS te sachets above the poverty level, and does aot generate 
any returns to the hixinan capital they have acquired through their education, 
training, and experience. 

Gunyi need to have dther sources of income. These arc usually the activities 
of other members of their family, notably cultivation of ithe family. farm. 
Guruji themselves engage in other activities. Women have to face the usual 
burden of household work and related durics. Men participare in cultivation 
or other activities; some, like the male guryi of Tonk3, who runs a tea shop, 
have an activity which directly competes with teaching for theic time. Many 
also give private tuitions. In all cases, low salary levels would prevent guny? 
from considering teaching at school a full-time job, even if they wanted to. 
The lack of a ‘dearness allowance’ similar to that granted to assiscant teachers, 
does not guarantee the stability of their purchasing power, the absence of 


increases based on seniority is another issue. 


Further, the discrepancy between salaries paid to gany?, to shikslia karmt and to 
assistant teachers generates much resentment. Indeed, creating a new body of 
teachers having lower salaries than earlier ones may be a consistent policy, 
even though it is bound to create lots of tension during the transition problem. 
However, creating two distinct categories of teachers paid difterent salaties, 
and hinting that this will be a permanent state of affairs, is much more difficult 
to defend. For rhe moment, the sratus and salaries of assistant teachers remain 
everyone’s point of reference: Locally recruited teachers all claim salaries of 
at least Rs 4000 to 6000. This issue is the first mentioned hy teachers in almost 
all schools visited, as well as by other teachers met for exampie in CRC or 


BRC meetings. 
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The political-economic cleverness of having made the new teachers em playe eS 


of the panchayat is crucial here, since it makes unionising more difficule, $ since 

courts have decided that paaedegyu/ are autonomous fn deciding on the working 
HI 

conditions of their employees, even though these salaries are actually Gxeéd at 


the state level. Indeed, on February 13" and 14", 2002, assistant teachers went 
on strike throughout Madhya Pradesh, along with other civ servants, t6 ask 
for salary rises matching those recently granted to central goverampent 
employees: Shiksha karmi and gungi did not participate. A new strike) was 
scheduled from February 26" onwards, to last as long as necessary ta obtain 
the claimed salary rise, but was called off, since the GoMP had agreed tb a3 
%-increase as dearness allowarce, and set op a committee to examine other 
claims made by the civil servants. Having been unable to claim anything, ideally 
recruited teachers obtained nothing. This is not to say thar there is no agit tion 


on their side, though: Sh&sha karai have been very active and some of them 


now say that salaries are the only major difference which remains between 


them and assistant teachers. 


The consequences of paying low salaries to locally recruited teachers are a 


matter of debate. ‘Ihe GoMP argues that assistant teachers are not necessarily 
more motivated, despite better salary levels. Indeed, in visited areas, baclly 
paid guru or shiksha karmi envy assistant teachers largely because they are 
much better paid without having to work more than they do: What they want 
is to be better paid without having to teach more or better. A mere salary 
increase would thus not result automatically into an improvement of <he 
functioning of schools. However, salaries which do not allow teachers to 
work full-time in schools are an obstacle to improving at least the quantity of 
teaching Increasing salaries would also have an impact on the recruitment of 
new teachers, as it would attract more qualitied people, with ambiguous 
consequences: These persons would be more able to teach correcrly Eut 
possibly less mouvated, as they could have had access to activities more atzractive 
than interacting with youny children. Currently, low salaries du 1 


Le 


modvation; improving the latter would require accompanying as alary ingre 


_ 
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w:th the provision ef more resources, e.g. training, and further changes in the 
incentives structure of the system” 

in any case, salaries of gurujé and sléksha karan deserve reconsiceration from 
the GoMP, independently of their impact on motivation: Asa major employer 
in rural Madhya Pradesh, the public sector should send appropriate signals as 
to the economic returns to human capital on the labour marker, the equality 
between different individuals performing the same tasks with similar 
qualifications, and the need to pay salaries, allowing supposedly full-time 


employees to have no other economic activity. 


Teachers’ career prospects, 
Gang and shiksha harpsi whom I met are young (21 to 35 years) Y, educated (all 


bet one have completed higher secondary schooling) and come fram fairly 


prospetous families (in Tonk Khurd their father and mother both completed 


at least primary scheoling; in Shahpur their siblings usually completed at least 
middle schooling). Several studied or are studying beyond the higher secondary 
level, taking BAs or other diplomas from colleges in the district headquarters 
town. Does motivation for teaching really ‘aa why they chose to bribe a 
heavy sum to enter a badly-paid profession offering them litde or no career 


prospects? Strategies are predictably more complex than that. 


The key factor here is the high rate of under-employment fo: qualified (as 
well as uneducated!) individuals in both Shahpur and Tenk Khurd blocks. 
Female gunyi, e.g, those of Shahpurl and Tonk1, stressed that other women 
of their village or social mile cannot engage in paid Alltthics outside their 


home: Teaching is the only alternative to doing only household work and 


* Anothe: key argument to. jastify low salary levels of gunyi and shiksha Aarmf is that psivate school 
teachers carn even less, even though they are reputed to teach more. ilawever, private school 
teachers work in very different conditions, facing, if they de not perform, either the disappearance 
of their business if they are self-employed or the risk-of being fired if they <re ¢mployed, The 

tatus of public-sector teachers belonging to the new categories cumes cldser to that of private 
school seachers, bur is not| quite identical. In particular, even now, EGS and government school 


teachers are subjected! to mieh lease control feo (Mele fiujsils® plareiits HAD {pHa school ones, 
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cultivation. This may also explain why they seemed in gencral somewhat more 
motivated than their male colleagues. The latter indeed contirm thar r: exgular 
employment (in Hindi savy, or ‘service’) is difficult to obtain, e.g. there | is an 
age limit of 35 years to be hired as a civil servant, ane private sector ite do 
not necessarily pay higher salaries, especially in the case of shresha karmi: Teaching 
positions represent a major employment opportunity. However, other types 
of employment are e accessible to men, especially in the public sector, so {hat 
teaching is seen as a temporary rather than definitive occupation. Not that 
teachers are overly optimistic about their likelihood to obtain another job, 
though: When asked which profession they think they will have in five ia 
from now, all teachers answer that they will aeabaily be teaching in the same 
school, or have obtained employment in another one, closer to their plack of 
residence. Meanwhile, they make it clear that they would quit !f other 


opportunities existed. | 


Corruption for obtaining teaching positions should be analysed in that light. 
At first sight, it may seem unlikcly that highly employable individuals auld 
be willing to bribe the equivalent of 10 to 50 months of a salary watdly 
covering their expenditure. In fact, the new teaching positions are seen js a 
first step into the public sector, with the hope that they will be made similar to 
those of assistant teachers, or that holding them wik make tt casicr ro ich 


more attractive public jobs” i 


The recruitment policy of the RGSM is thus feasible because there is excess 
supply on the market for qualified labour in rural Madhya Pradesh, shone 
with few possible employers besides government institutions. Teachers are 
further kept in uncertainty as to their legal status and its evolution, about 


which they frequently asked me questions. Guru often do not know whether 


8 A more tentative, but probably deeper, explanatia hata us who vive ant joard 
members who receive the bribe belong to the same sucial networks which dominate a g.ven Block: 
A sarpanch bribing a block panchgyat member so that one of his relatives become a teacher may well 
receive a bribe from the same person in a different context, or pain useful influence in the block 


panchayat. 
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they can be transferred or not, and how they can find employment in other 


public schools. They are anxjous to know whether they will be regularised, 


the RGSM és ready to 


when and under which conditions, To a certain extent, 
adapt its policies to teachers’ demand, and acknowledges chat it will have to 


increase salaries and unify the statuses of the new tcachers; asa result, furure 


evolucions are uncertain, Itis, however, disturbing x that teachers: themselves are 


not better aware of their own status. | 
To conclude this section, until now and in the areas under study, ch: anges inthe 
status of teachers have failed to greatly alter the latter’s perception of their 
tole. Ganyi and shiesba|earnei have been recruited under rules different from 


those applying to assistant teachers; - cheir status includes low salaries and is (or, 


in the case of shiksba harm, used to be) less secure. However, the idea that the 

category of assistant teachers will disappear and that the status. of, say, the 
new samvida shikshak, is to be the definitive reference for ail primary school 
teachers, has not been assimilated. Almost all teachers still conside- themselves 
as govetriment employees and, though differences in the ability te) participate 


in wage claims have already materialised, gunyt and shiksha karnis expect to be 


fully regularised. They: still are civil servants, in the pejorative sense of the 
word. The issue is not specific to education, in a context of slow economic 
growth and insufficient diversification of rural economic activities: Obtaining 
nawkre (ot, more generally, some control over public funds) is the key to a 
stable income and a kind of upward social mobility that are not cesily attainable 
in the private sector or through self-employment. 

The public sector provides inadequate incentives ro its employees. s, Assistant 
teachers enjoy a comfortable status and high salaries, yet they ate asked to 
perform a large amount of non-teaching duties, which disturb teaching and 
signal that it is not always the priority. Newly recruited teachers, and especially 
gunyi, have more difficult working conditions, and have received very limited 
training, Under these circumstances, even very motivated individuals could 


not be expected to perforin miracles, as epitumised by the disappointing 
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tesults achieved by pupils of the more active schools, like Shanpur3. Given 


actual recruitment rules, gvruji and shiksha karme are not necessarily ger.uinely 
interested in teaching, and they are providec few benetits, be it in rerms of 
the likely evolution of their working conditions, career, Or salaries: Mo tivation 


is neither generated nor sustained. The lack of mechanisms designed to pe 


, through the reduction 


teachers the capacity to work efficienrly (c.g. 
extent and depth of multi-grade teaching and the provision cf more extensive 
training) and the lack of positive incentives are probably the key deficiencies 
of the current system. 

, \ 
5.2. Administrative decentralisation and the internal logic of the public 
sector 
Besides teachers’ own role, the management of public schools in Madhya 
Pradesh has been largely entrusted to decentralised 1 institutions. As ste ted in 
part II, the latter comprise both political and administrative structures between 
which a clear distinction has to be drawn, for they represent two separate 
conceptions of decentralisation: Political decentralisation implies that dlecigions 
are taken autonomously in different slaces, without the state yoverament 
controlling them, while administrative decentralisation merely aims to redace 
information and transaction costs faced by the state through the creatior of 
more numerous, smaller units. The empirical evidence collected in Shahur 
and Tonk Khurd blocks makes this distinction even clearer. Indeed, the 
effectiveness of the former decisively cepends on the quality of local political 
processes, which is noticeably deficiert | in both areas; the latter seerns more 
effective, within the limits set by the internal logic of the schoo! system. 
The next section will investigate political institutions involved in school 


management; the present one focuses on local administrative structures, aanely 


Cluster and Block Resource Centres. These belong to the RGSM and we 
created under the District Primary Education Programme, thus in 19 
Betul, a DPEP ‘phase I’ district, and in 1997 in Dewas, a ‘phase Il’ district. 


— 
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Table 21 displays summary figures on the distribudor of schools by BRC 
and CRC in areas under study. The eight villages surveyed belong to five 
cistinct CRCs, and of course the two BRCs of Shahpur and Tonk Khurd. 
Three CRCs (Shahpur6, Shahpur7? and Tonk1} as well as the nwo BRCs could 


be visited. 


Table 21: CRC and BRC under study 


EGS schools 55 20 


Government schools 


Clusters 


Schools/cluster* 14.1 


= —aseaee 
oe a ae 
Shahpur! 


z 
Shahpur3 | Shakpur4 
Shahpur2 


‘tank! 
* Include EGS and government primary schools, but not middle schools 


Visited village(s) 
‘leonk2 


Activities of Cluster aud Block Resonree Centres 

Clusters consist of a small number of villages close to each other—che norm 
is a radius of 8 km. They comprise about six or seven primary schools on 
average in Tonk Khurd block, but many more in Shahput, where EGS has 
notzbly increased the average number of primary schools per cluste:, from 
10 to 14. The office of the Resource Centre is usually located within the 
premises of the government primary school :n the largest village of the cluster. 
CRCs are very light structures consisting of a Cluster Academic Coordinator, 
chosen as the ‘best’ assistant teacher in the cluster, and a Cluster Resource 
Coordinator, usually the headmaster of the school where the Resource Centre 
is located. Predictably, the latter is in charge with the supply of inputs to the 
schools, while the former monitors their functioning, BRCs are somewhat 
larger structures. Specific buildings which include both offices and meeting 


rooms were constructed for them under DPEP, besides the Block Education 
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Officer (BEO), they have distinct supervisors for EGS and government 


schools, as well as several clerks. 


The situation at the district levei is quite complex. Indeed district-level « flices 
of the state Education Department still:nanags the careers of assistant teachers 
as well as those of shiésha karmi appointed to schools which pre-existed 
DPEP. Meanwhile, the third tier of the DPIEP structure, the District Pasject 
Office (DPO) has a number of officers and clerks responsible for the 
transmission from state finances of salar.es of gengi and those shiksha Baru 
who ate appointed to schools opened under DPEP, as well as fandé for 
buildings and ‘contingencies’. They also participate inthe supervision of seliools 
and the transmission of information on schools to be included in che srate- 
level school management databases created under DPEP (tke latter acel first 
provided by CRCs). The missions of their staff are not always clearly defin¢d— 
‘| 


a former teacher, the ‘gender coordinater’ of one of the two districts| had 


been given no indication as to what her position consists of—but DPOs 
seem to have autonomy in organising initiatives to improve attendaneciand 


school quality. 


CRCs and BRCs have both academic and administrative tasks. The first one is 
to replace the pre-DPEP inspection system, in which there was only ne 
inspector for a whole block, who thus had as many as 128 schools to inspect 
in Shahpur, and about as much in Tonk Khurd. All respondents stressed chat 
this was an impossible task, as is fairly obvious, so that most schools, especially 
the more remote ones, were rarely if ever visited. The new system Hiws 
much more frequent inspections. : 

Cluster Academic Coordinators are supposec to visit each school ar ie 
once or twice a month, a task which is quite feasible given the number of 
schools in each cluster. CACs check pupils’ and teachers’ attendance, pupils’ 
achievement, teaching methods and other issues ia the functioning of the 
school. Each school has an inspection register, anc this document slingests 


that visits are regular, For example, in Tonk2, visits took place twice every 


ne et eee 
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month, at various intervals, from July 2U01 to thé time of my visit in February 
2002, except ic October 20U1, in which there were three visits, The only 
exception is the schoo! of Shahpur4, which is quite distant from its CRC, 
Shahpur8 (about 12 kin througl: dures paths), and gets visits only every third 
month or so, ie. only three or four umes a year. 

Teachers did net complain about the irregularity of visits by CACs, nor about 
harassment from them; several visits took place during the fieldwork. Several 
schools are on the way between Coordinators’ residence and workplace, so 
that informal interactions are frequent; as well, a CAC would quickly get to 
know if a school is dysfunctioral, e.g. if it remained closed for several days. 
The same remarks apply to CRCs, who are not inspectors as such but also 
pay frequent visits to schools. Note that teachers also come to the CRC once 
a month to present the school registers for inspection—this scems to be done 
regularly in all the schools I visired. 

Less frequent visits are paid by BRC members—one of the BRC members 
in Shahpur remarked that he and his colleagues have too much administrative 
work to do to inspect schools frequently, so that most of the task is done by 
CACs. Dewas district has an inspection system in which schools are surveyed 
every three or four months by DIET faculty members, members of the 
BRC and of the DPC, in all 42 people; a form standardising the informatcn 
to be collected has been developed autonomously. Warnings are then addressed 
to teachers whose schools are found to be deficient, especially if partial 
examination results (i.c., those of September and January) are bad, C or D cn 
average for the school. 

Schools visited in both areas ure thus nut isokited, but rcecive frequent visits 


from RGSM officials. 


A second and equally important task of CRCs and BRCs is to provide support 
to school activities. Kirst, BRCs manage most school inputs. Decisively, they 
organise teacher training sessions, during meetings animated by DIET 


professors, They aleo tranamit Funds for mulitien anil ‘contingencies’ from the 
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district to the cluster and village levels, and material inputs such as textbooks 


and teaching materials. CRCs are :hen responsible for dispatching these in 
every school, but the good functioning of BRCs is crucial: Delays ia the 
supply of these inpurs mentioned in part [V are usually blamed by tea¢hers 
on the BRC rather than on the CRC. Seccnd, CRCs also visit schools and are 
supposed to check problems with inputs; they can organise the replacement 
of teachers who are on sick leave—though in many cases teachers say that this 
is not done—and collect fees trom pupils, notably examination fees. | 
d 

Third, various meetings are organised regularly at Resource Centres. Teachers 
meet at the CRC once a month. | was told that in Dewas district,’ hese 
meetings were not operational at first, as the authority of CACs and RCs 
was not established; they are now supposed to be presided over by a high 
school principal. These meetings discuss various educational matters notably 
children’s attendance and examination results, as well as instructions} znd 
innovations introduced by the RGSM are explained to teachers. Unril 2h00/ 
01, mid-of-year (September and January) examination questions cothinde to 


all schools of the cluster would be prepared in such meetings, but it has | 


been decided that each school should have its own questions. 

I could observe a CRC meeting in Tonk] on February 20, 2002, in whigh at 
least one teacher of each school was supposed to be present, though it rutned 
out that one school was not represented. 18 persons tutned up from EGS, 
government primary and middle schools, usually the headmasters in the Later 
cases. The discussion was about four topics: The provision of middaylndeals, 
to replace monthly dry rations of grain, the elections of the presidents; and 


vice-presidents of Parents-Teachers Associations (next sub-section), the b 


of anew room for the CRC of ‘Tonk1, and, most importantly, the prepara on 
of the March-April end-of-year examinations. Teachers asked whether English 
and (in middle schools) Sanskrit should be teken into account while computing 


the aggregate mark, which is not the case, according to official instructiogs— 


wan 


given the purely nominal dimension of English courses in primary schdols, 
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taking this mark int account would indeed worsen the zesults drastically. The 
necessity of having good results at the school level and avoiding to have 
pupils cbtaining only grade ‘D’ was stressed; it was decided that irregular 
children would nor take the examinations” 

Monthly meetings aze also organised in BRCs, in which district-level authoriues 
are represented, both for teachers and for CRCs ané CACs. The latter is 
devoted to the general § situation of each cluster, especially exam results. The 
former can have a variety of topics, such as the preparation of PeaoPe feat 
examination questions. | Indeed, I could observe 2 meeting devoted to this 
task, which took place 4 at the Tonk Khurd BRC oa February 22, 2002 , under 
the guidance of a DIET faculty member who had come from Dewas. Each 
cluster was to be represented by one EGS, and one government school teacher, 
thus 40 persons in all; four sets of questions were to be prepared for each 
cluster, out of which one would be selected at the CRC. Preparing examination 
questions tn such nieetings is supposed to help design relevant ques uons, more 
adapted to children’s esivironment and level than earlier. Teachers could also 


ask about the way the examinations were to be organised, supervised nd 


marked. 


The coarse of the meeting however illustrates some limitations of the process. 
Attendance was indeed:around 40 persons, including middle school teachers, 
but the meeting started at least one hour late and many teachers arrived even 
later. Cnly two women were present. CRC meetings such as the one described 
above were supposed to have already prepared examination questons, dur 
this hed not been done and the programme cf the BRC meeting was 
consequently delayed. As explained in part IV, the questions actually prepared 


are not as ‘innovative’ as cavisaged in offietal predelines, 


5 Teachers whose school has!a low average level can be sanctioned; the surestiand easiest way for 
teachers to avoid this is rather to modify examination results than to improve the quality of 
teaching. This: is another argument for not using examination results as pra facie evidence of 
achievement levels reached in|a school; at the very least, the proportion of children who, say, pass 
the examination, should not\ be computed with reference to enrolment figures, not to the number 
of children who took the examination. 
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Achievements and kinutations of adwinistrative deventralisalion 

On the whole, administrative decentralisation seems to have been fairly 
successfully implemented: BRCs and CRCs do exist and create effectivedinks 
between teachers and the administration. In both blocks there was a general 
consensus among teachers and ‘resource persons’ that BRCs and CREs do 
most of actual school management, as compared to politically decentralised 
institutions: School management is still thought of as a government ¢ acuvity. 
Government school teachers who had been in position already before 1995 
or 1997 consider the replacement of the former inspection system as a major 
improvement in their working conditions. Cfficial meetings are supplemen ted 
by informal ones, e.g. teachers of the Shahpur6 cluster organise frequent 
picnics; in general, there seems to be no major differentiation between assistant 


¥ 


teachers, shiksha karmi, and gurwji, who tend to come from the same social 


backgrounds, 


‘ 


Yet the functioning of schools is very deficient, as part TV should fhave 
convinced the reader: Even though it exists, the administrative conten andl 
support system does not focus on school quality, and it is important to 
understand why. Four key limitations of CRCs and BRCs can help explain 
this somewhat paradoxical situation. 

First, in some cases the number of schools to be supervised by each CRC or 
BRC official may still be too large, thus more remote schools are not frequently 
surveyed. This problem was mentioned only in Shahpur, where EGS 
significantly increased the number of schools per cluster, BRC officials‘have 
much paperwork to do and are said to have little time left for actual inspections. 
Furthermore, several persons | interviewed had to combine their saepinismance 
functions with teaching positions in primary or middle schools, which is simply 
not possible. 


, 
H 


Second, the ‘best’ teachers were selected to work in the Resource Centres 


This seems logical enough—the more efficient and dedicated teacheis are 
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likely to be more efficient and dedicated ‘resource persons’—but deprives 
some schools of their best reachers*4; several of them were frustrated to 
teach no longer, which they preferred to administrative work (which is not 
paid higher salaries), The CRC of Shahpur7 pointed out that the best teachers‘ 


would rather be assignél the most difficult task, ic. reaching the youngest 


children. The reward for ‘good’ teachers in terms of career advancement is 


to stop teaching: In thet respect, administration is still more valued than 


education. 


Third, while the system Is involved more ot less correctly administrative tasks 
such as the provision of inputs to schools, academic issues seem not to be 
treated correctly. Moce time is spent in mectings on administrative than on 
academic issues, and specifically on the transmission of instructions from che 
RGSM to the teachers—the latter is of course necessary, but should be 
accompanied by some auitonomous discussion, which does noz really happen. 
The new inspection system is more real than the previous one, Dut inspections 
themselves are quite nominal. Indeed, the contents of inspection registers are 
very uniform: Visitors check whether the teachers are present and how many 
children attend, give seme advice to the teachers and more or less check 
children’s level, but thisdoes not scem to be done in any depth and docs nut 
necessarily result in practical action. For example, the very difficule situadon 
of the school of Shahpur4 remains largely unnoticed in che comments written 
in its inspection register, even though any visitor can immediately notice thatit 
is only partly functional. 

In several schools, I could observe visits by a CAC or CRC: There was no 
detailed control of actual school timings and teaching activities; not much 
more was required from teachers than keeping the school open with some 
pupils. Given the malfunctions of many schools, one would expect sanction 


procedures to represent a real threat for many teachers. Indeed, CRC and 


* Indeed, the CRCs and BRC¢ I visited had at least one official whe had an articulate and perceptive 
view of the local school ceri ereouve turned out ta be key informants, 


& 
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BRC officials can easily start these procedures, but it seems this had never 


happened in either Shahpur or ‘Tonk Khurcl. 


Fourth, decisively, CRC and BRC are staffed with former teachers, who belceng 
to the same social and professional mile as their colleagues who teach in 
public schools. Though typically among the most dedicated, and thus: prone 
to make sure that schools are quite active, they share the same concepiion of 
how and how much teachers should reach. Frequent practices such as arriving 
late and leaving early, or supervising dvddeen rather than teaching pupils, seem fo 
be quietly accepted. A consensus is arrived at between teachers, whether 
positioned in schools or in Resource Centres, about how schools should 
function, and ‘resource persons’ cannot be expected to challenge it, which 
would amount to force major changes in well entrenched habits of most 
teachers. A negative counterpart to the close links between all teachers and the 
t 
noticeably friendly atmosphere of RC meetings is that the current system 
represents teachers’ (at Icast) as much pupils’ interests. Establishing and 
maintaining high standards of teaching would require major improvemeats 
in the qualifications and behaviour of teachers, which cannot come from 


themselves. The next section argues that, unfortunately, political decentralisation 


also fails to generate such changes. 


5.3. ‘Political decentralisation’ and the absence of effective ‘community 


management’ 


sation is a core clement of DPLEP, the 


While administrative decentr 
documentation of the GoMP rather insists on political decentralisation. The 
latter consists of the devolution of important competencies to district, black 
and village panchayat, and the creation or activation of specitic educational 


institutions comprising parents and teachers. According to the RGSM, schools 


are no longer povernment institutions as such, but public insdtudons managed 


by the local ‘community’—a concept which is never defined. Parents end 


elected representatives would exert effective control on the functioning of 


_ 
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schools, hence the title of the main publication on EGS, From Your School to 
Our School (HGSM, 2000; emphasis added). ‘his is expected to guarantee 


school quality: Parents have a direct interest in it, and the control thus imposed 


on teachers should not favour their interests-over those of children, as it does 
not come from within the school system. 

Yet the current situation in the arcas under study is very far from this ideal 
situation: institutions involving teachers and parents one the one hand, and 
panchayat on the other hand, fail to promote school quality. The newness of 
decentralised schoo! management partially explains its shortcomings—tt is 
too early forthe relevant political culture to buve emerped-s-hucit seems that 


essential flaws of the system are of a rather permanent, orat least long-term 


character. 


Deficiencies of Village Education and School Management Consntttees 

Village Education Committces predate current reforms, they exist in villages 
which already had a government primary school and have been revived. EGS 
schools further have a School Management Committee. VECs and SMCs 
elect a president and a vice-president as well as about eight other members} 
these persons ate usually panchayat members or other influential villagers, while 
one teacher js secretary, Meetings are supposed to be held once a month; 
parents are expected to attend, while RGSM officials belonging to RCs 
occasionally take part to them. 

The Committees discuss the general situation of the school, more precisely 
the use of funds provided by the RGSM and, if there are any, by the panchayat, 
building maintenance, pupils’ attendance, examination results, etc. They decide 
on school timings. ‘hey check the regularity of salary payments, and can 
register complaints against teachers to administrative structures such as RC or 


the block or district administration 


Jin case their attendance is insufficient. 
VEC and SMC are thus supposed to have competencies in the management 


of school inpurs, both supporting and controliing teachers; their powers are 


a 
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however heavily limited by the role of RC, and the need for chem te act 
through the village panchayat (e.g, the latter have actual control over funds) 
rather than directly 

Parents-Teachers Associations (PTA) have been created following an RGSM 
decision of January 16%, 2002: Election of a president and vice-president 
took place on Mebruary 24" in all public schools, as well as, supposedly, in 
private schools. PTA are competent for pedagogical matters, which include 
pupils’ accendance and achievement on the one hand, and teachers’ behaviour 


on the other. 


Both interviews and the direct observation of VEC or SMC meetings and 
of PTA elections suggest that these structures are only nonuaually cllecuve. 
VECs and SMCs are officially constituted in each of the visited public schools, 
and a list of members including their pender and function (president, vice- 
president, secretary, other members) is painted on a wall of the school building. - 
In EGS schools, the committecs were set up when the school opened. An 
overwhelming majority of members are men, and most presidents and vice- 
presidents indeed have some other function in the village (panchayat member, 
sarpanch), teachers chosen as secretaries are always men. A fagade of activity 
exists: When asked whether and how often the local VEC or SMC convenes, 
teachers systematically answer that there are regular monthly meetings. However, 
they find it difficult to give more details. They do not remember the date of 
the last meeting, or it turns out to be nwo or more months ago, and they 
cannot precisely tell what was discussed, beyond general official instructions 
(e.g, they usually mention problems with school buildings and pupil tcndianee, 
but cannor state whether and which practical decisions were taken). As 
fieldwork was mostly done in January and February, the preparation of 
celebrations for Republic Day (January 26") was often mentioned; in Shahpur 
block it appeared to be the focus of VEC activity. 


Meeting registers are mainsained by teachers as secretaries and kept at school; 
a 


4 . 
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they provide similar information. Meetings are reported to happen several 
times a year, bus nor every month. In Shahpurl, there were six SMC mectings 
in 1998-99 Gunz to May), five in 1999-2000, 4 in 2000-01, and four from July 
2001 to January 2002; in ShahpurZ, there were only two meetings in 1999- 
2000, three in 2000-01 and two from July 2001 to January 2002. On the 
contrary, meetings would take place almost every mondh at the EGS schools 
of Tonk2 and Tonk1. What happens during the meetings is not very clear if 
one only reads registers: Attendance figures are quite small, and the summary 
of the debates merely reproduces topics mentioned in official instructions, 


without reporting practical decisions*® . 


iF 


In some schools, registers report meetings which did not take place. In 
Shahpur2, a VEC meeting, the third one only since July 2001, was supposed 
to take place on a day in late January, at noon. Only one or nwo persons 
turned up mere or less on time, including the sumpanh, who left after some 
time, but not the VEC president. Teachers were unable to say whether 
Committee members were really informed of the meeting. Questions about 
the latter generated much laughter; meanwhile, classes were not held. Finally, 
the headmaster simply copied on a new page of the register the information 
pertaining to the previous ‘meeting’. Present VEC members are supposed to 
sign (using a pen or their thumb) the register, but many do not, and anyway 
they can do it after the meeting took place. In this case, no meeting took place 
at all, and the information entered was purely fictitious, and may have been so 
for quite 2 time. There was some discussion between the teachers and the 
sarpanch about the school building, but it did not at all follow the official 


procedure: No parent was present. 


Even when committees do convene—the situation seems to be highly variable 
from one school to another—they do not function as envisaged by the RGSM. 


The following semarks can be made, based an the gbservation of a meeting 


hpi officially sanctioned the reservation of 
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in Shahpurl as well as discussions with parents in several villages. 

First, information on the dare of the meetings is imperfect. Met on the way 
to the school, the President of the SMC of Shahpurl himself did not know 
the exact date af the meeting; he knew that it was abour to happen hur avas 
heading cowards his fields and did not attend. Several parents complained 
they do not know when they take place, and would attend if they knew 
Second, in Shahpurl the meeting did take place, with reasonable attendance 
(14 men and three women), and provided a potentially useful opporranity 
for parents and teachers to dialogue. : 
Third, this opportunity was lost, as the dialogue turned out to be a monologue 
by the male teacher. As always in public meetings in these areas, women} and 
men sat separately, men around the male teacher in the veranda, absolutely 
silent women behind thet, an the steps; the female teacher stayed ha the 
classroom most of the time. The ceacher discussed pupils’ low attendance 
and bad January examination results, considering parents entirely responsible 
for both issues, systematically and rather aggressively seeking approval from 
parents, who wete not left many other opportunities to speak. ‘I'he teacher 
also complained about difficult working conditions, and tried to gather support 
to ask for funds for having another classroom built. On the whole, the 
atmosphere was rather warm, but the point is that the relationship between 
parents and the male teacher was absolurely asymmetric: Sacial distance 
berween mostly illiterate, Gondi-speaking Adivas farmers and wage labourers 
and the educated, Hindi-speaking teacher belonging to mainstream society 
was clearly tangible, as well as the gender gap. The teacher collected examiraton 
fees of Rs 20 to 30 per child (depending on their class), and spent a loc of 
time trying to convince reluctant parents to further ‘donate’ Rs 10 per:child 
for Republic Day, an expected total of Rs 500. 

Information could be transmitted only from the teacher to parents, who 


were actually addressed as pupils would be: Phere is no way meetings in this 
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school could at all deal with the shortcomings of teachers’ behaviour. Indeed, 
the pap betweea the teacher’s discourse on the state of the school and his 
actual attitude during: classes was absolutely striking; the information received 
by parents bears little:relationship with actual rerichipe-=soieH iS mostly done 


by the female teacher. ‘The only topic giving rise lo some dialogue and to the 


“rand parents—in the mecting 


active involvemienz of 


was the presentation of examination cesult sheets. 


In fact, there was 2 very broad consensus among the persons I interviewed 
about the uselessness of VECs and SMCs as they currently exist. RGSM 
officials at the cluster, block or district level as well as teachers explain that 


they function correctly only ina handful of richer villages with more educated 


parents. Tn pene L however, iiliterare parents woanld nat have an idea of how 
a school should function, and do not know what their rights as commitcee 
members are. Some initiatives have been taken to improve the situation, €.g. 
in Dewas at least VISC members were given a day-long taining at CRCs and 
thus informed alsout the part they are supposed to play. 

From time to time, | was also told that parents consider school management 
as teachers’ job and refuse to take pare in it. The lack of participation by 
parents is not 2 myth, as suggested by the observation of : the meetings in 
Shahpurl and Shahpur2. The President of the SMC of Shahpur1, who, despite 
his absence ftom the meeting, appears as a very perceptive and :committed 
person (and one of the very few Adivasi men in the village to have completed 
higher secondary schooling), clearly said that parents consider the EGS school 
as 4 government institution ana gyri yi as civil servants, fa thus would not 
think of taking inidatives towards improving the school, c. 8 asking gurl to 


be more reguiar. Facts such as the late arrival at school of many’ children or 


‘the use of pages from textbooks instead of plates for midday meals indeed 


show the limits of parents’ motivation for, or understanding of school 


education. | 
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However, it is odd that parents should be blamed for the malfuncei wag ol 
school management institutions while teachers are so clearly responsible f for 
the dismal performance of the schools, which are not mentioned iq the 
meetings. Several respondents stressed that die comumiltces may not pave 
enough power for influential people to take interest in them—they dq aot 
directly manage funds. Similarly, if a decision to s ancdon ashirking tea Her is 
taken, its Horne still depends on the action taken (or no) by 
administrative authorities. Above all, teachers obviously have no interest in 
parents taking actual control of the committees: Not informing parents of 
the meetings and not engaging in a dialogue with them prevents Chat Pe 
happening. CRCs and BRCs tend to favour the interests of teachets|as a 
professional bady; SMCs and VIiCs ean be used to advance the interests of 
individual teachers: For the moment, parents can do little against a well- 
connected teacher™. 
Parents-Teachers Associations: «| deeper fuvolvement of parents ? 

The optimism generated by the clection of the presidents and vice-presidents 
of Parents-Teachers Associations may be interpreted in this light. An RGSM 
directive of January 16, 2002 stated that elections were to be held in all schools 
of the whole state on February 24, 2002. The >reparation of the elections 
and elections themselves could thus he observed in Tonk Khurd Block. 
Instructions were given through the BRC, and a meeting was organisec at the 
CRC in Tonk1: Teachers were given official papers to announce to parents 
that the elections would be held, forms to be filled in with informatdn on 
applicants and persons elected, as well as papers on which to record fueth: cr 
PTA meetings, which should be monthly, A week before the ele ction, the 
male teacher asked children to bring a family member to sign the paper 
announcing the election. Among 68 listed families (many © f whom have two 


or more children enrolled in the school), about 50 sent someone over the 
; 

: 
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% Two exceptions were mentioned in Dewas district (not in che villages I studied). In ong Willage, 
parents decided to confront a teacher who would often arrive late to sch ln anotherjoue, a 
decision was taken to install a proper courtyard with a playground for ch 
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next few days, often mothers or elder brothers of pupils. There were discussions 
about the future role!of the PTA, the female teacher stressing that women 
can participate in the meetings. 

The election did take place on the prescribed day (a Sunday); besides the nvo 
‘teachers, about 25 persons turned up, about one third of cancerned parents. 
The course of the discussion was strikingly similar to that of the SMC mecting 
observed in Shahpuril: Men and (few) women sat separately, and only the 
male teacher spoke, explaining the purposes of the PTA according to 
instructions given by the RGSM. Actually, there was ay election per se, but a 
consensus on the name of the man to be president; more time was needed to 
convince one woman to be the vice-president, who hardly talked at all-— 
norms preventing women from talking in formal public meetings were once 
again palpable, even though women of this SC area are very vocal in less 
formal settings. Indeed, one seat was reserved for a woman and another to a 


heools visited cahthit 


person belongeag te an SC or an ST. Results for others 
fairly consistent patterns: Women are chosen to be vice-presidents rather than 
presidents, and the president may be a non-SC. Access to the position of 


president is thus easier for men of ‘upper’ or ‘middle’ castes. 


How effective will PTAs be ? According to registers, the rurnour for the election 
was usually quite low though a significant number of parenrs had participated; 
no date for the next ‘meeting was fixed on the day of the clection. It is thus 
unclear whether meetings will be more regular than for VECs or SMCs. On 
the other hand, P'I'As add a new opportunicy for interactions between teachers 
and parents; the absence of powerful villagers like panchayat members (if they 
are not parents of children enrolled in the same school) may make it easier 
for parents to express themselves. However, the creation of PTAs does not 
correct the socia] imbalance between parents and teachers. The latter are quite 
optimistic about PTAs, but only as a tool for furthering those interests of the 
school which correspond to their own, personal ones. For ¢xample, the male 


girigi of Tonk1 explained to parents thar the PTA could help obtaining the 
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recruitment of another gurwi provided there was a high enough attendance. 

He also mentioned the construction of another classroom and other elements 

of physical equipment such as a hand pump or a boundary wall. All these 

improvements in the state of the school would be useful, but of a limped 

impact on children’s education as long as teaching activities do not impgove 

themselves. PTAs ate bound to be as heavily dominated by teachers as VECs 
4 


and SMCs, and to allow communication from teachers to parents rather than 


actual management focused on pedagogical issues. 


j 

Village panchayat: A limited actual role r | 

Panchayat were said by parents, teachers and RGSM officials to take very listle 
interest in the functioning of schools”. Village panchayat, and especially sarpignch, 
seem to use their competences according to their own interests. According to 
the context, this may be favourable or detrimental to the schools under their 
jurisdiction—or have no impact on them. The following remarks can be 
made. 

First, the involvement of village panchayat with pedagogy seems minimal. 
Whatever their shortcomings, local administrative units and structures insets 
parents and teachers are responsible for these issues, and respondents stressed 
that their role is more important than that of panchayat, whose cates are 
not regular visitors to visited schools. However, they interact informally with 
teachers. Given actual recruitment procedures, they tend to belong to the 
same social circles and have the same interests, which limits the control Ihey 
may be willing to exert, especially on shiksha karmi and gunyi** . This is seacnaly 
the case in Tonk Khurd block, where dominant families send. their chitiiedls to 
private schools, so that, say,a Regpuit sarpanch will have little interest con fronting 
a Rajput guruji posted in an EGS school catering to Dadt children. 1t has been 
said that the sarpanch raj which has often been the translation into reality | the 


concept of panchayati raj, includes much harassment of the teachers; this ial 


i aa Ta Tk an ae TR 


This question was not investigated in detail; in ular, the role of the block puseurrar beyoud 


the recruitment of teachers was not aticicds—nor wan it mentioned hy any of the responddnus 
| 
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not seem to be the case in the villages under study, In any case, itis unlikely that 


a sarpanch would exert less nominal control than other institutions. 

Second, respondents stated that the panchayat only acted whenever there was 
the possibility of the manipulation of funds. Interventions in the construction 
and maintenance of school buildings constitute the bulk of theirinvalvement, 
with very ambiguous consequences. Buildings for EGS and government schools 
have been financed hy the state government and often through PEP, but 
Village Construction Committees were constituted, involving lacal councillors. 
Beyond that, panchayat can intervene for relatively minor a@perations. For 
example, in Shahpur2, Rs 800 was necessary to repaint buildings, of which Rs 
101 was paid by the sampanch, the rest by parents. In January 2002, a decision 


was taken to build proper toilets, at a cost of Rs 30,000, to be funded at 85 


% by UNICEF through an organisation called Action for Community — 


Empewerment, which) has an office in Shahpur. The remaining Rs 4,500 
were =o be paid for by parents (Rs 1,500 in all) and the panchayat, which 
would contribute Rs 3,000. Teachers in other schools, ¢.g. Shahpur3 and ‘Tonk2, 


ives. Others complained of Jack of support fram the 


mentioned similar i 
panchayat. This was the case in Shahpurl, which belongs to the same village 


panchayat and would similarly need proper toilets, and in Tank3, where the 


guryi said he had to pay himself the rent for the house in which the school. 


operates. 

In fact, the interest of panchayat for school buildings often comes from the 
possibility of appropriating funds or buildings. Delays in the completion of 
buildings for the EGS school of ‘Tonkl were duc to the use/of the funds by 
the panchayat for other pu poses, and the same situation now prevails in Tonk3. 
A case of major misuse of buildings by the sarpanch was observed, in “Lonk2. 
The drimary school of that village operates in a building dating back to the 


1960's; in the late 1980's, a mifior landslide took away the ground below one 


5 
' 


ames ol candidates tu gee positions to the tihock level recruitment 


In particular, sarpureh transit 8 
commission: Sevoral airuy aid iat they hid been actually chosen by the narpanch, 
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of the classrooms, which has remained catirely ruined since Chen, and 
used to cook the midday meals. The building was never repaired, buc in 1999, 
a new building was constructed for the girls school which ts resulting from 
the bifurcation of this formerly co-educational school. [¢ seems that some 
administrative problem prevented the girls government primary school From 
moving into its new building for owo years. Since July 2001, it has beenjased 
by the husband of a former sarpanch to host a private primary schoo! he 
owns—an innovative example of ‘private-public partnership’. In the absence 
of any outside intervention, the government primary school will have tq wait 
for a specific building to be built for thar private school to be allowed zo 
move into its own building. This scandalous situation is known by all villagers 


and teachers, but it seems that nothing much can be done against the cuckoo- 


minded owner of the private schoo!, who has important functions at the 


59 ; 


district level and is obviously feared by many”. 
i 
Third, panchayat are involved in the organisation of midday meals. In Shahpur 
block, midday meals have been served to primary school children for several 
years, and were extended to GS schools. The meals consist of dadju, a basic 
dish of pounded wheat cooked in water with some oil and sugar. Supplies 
are partly provided by the central goverament, as this isa centrally sponspred 
scheme: Wheat is taken from Pair Price Shops (FPS), but oil and sugar are 
bought from local, private stores, and wood is bought from labourers who 
collect in the forest. In the schools | visited, the meals are prepared by a 
woman hired by the village panchayat and paid by them as a daily labourer, Rs 
15 a day. Materials necessary to cook the meals are limited to a large disk! and 
a spoon; the meal is cooked either at the cook’s place, or at the school itself, 
on a basic earthen stove. In all schools visited; meals seem to be provided 
regularly, and their organisation was not said to generate any major problem. 
i 


i 


* In a deseripdion of government prim. 
Gazdar (1997) mention a school whose | pps are used by a serpanch as a cowshel. A fewd years 
later, finding a similar misuse of school buildings, but to host a private school, is a good symbal of 
the economic importance that the private school business las acquired in rural Nocth Indial since 


the late 1990's. i 
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in ‘Yonk Khurd, midday meals shoul 


according to a district-level decision following a Supreme Court judgement 


ave started from Pebruary 1, 2002, 


on the generalisation of midday meals. Yet meals have nor started in all villages. 
At noth the EGS and the government schools of Tonk2 they are provided 


regularly, following the same organisation as in Shahpur. In Tonk! and ‘lonk3, 


or know if and 


the; had not started wt the daic of the visit, and teachers 


when they would. The problem was that sarpanch had not hired anyone to 


prepare meals, and that panchayat were taking no interest in replacing the 
distribution of monthly rations of 3 kg of wheat by daily meals. Some 
resistance from teachers is also perceptible, as they fear they would have to 
organise the meals themselves, in case the panchayat does not hire a ‘cook’, 
Several parents said they prefer the distribution of grain rations, probably 


because they control their use, while only children benefit from school meals. 


5.4, A potential decentralisation 


Administrative structures of the public primary education sector have been 
the target of wide-ranging reforms that have been taking place since the mid- 
19908. Locally recruited teachers, whether gum or shiksha Bara now represent 
a large proportion of all reachers, ‘Che former centralised administration and 


istrative units below the 


inspection systen: has been replaced by new : 
district level. Punchayufean take initiatives towards supporting the schools, and 
committees involving parents, exist at least nominally. These changes can be 


said to create significant potential for change. 

‘The potential for better school management has until now failed to translate 
into reality in villages of Shahpur and Tonk Khurd blocks. Among teachers, a 
work culture emphasising rigorous standards of teaching and active interacuons 
with pupils has yet to emerge, and it would be worth providing more positive 
incentives so as to better generate and sustain teachers’ motivation. Meanwhule, 


accountability mechanisms have had limited effectiveness. Relations between 


pacents and teachers are strongly asymmetric, especially in RGS schools, which 
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cater mostly to Adivasi and Dalit children. Panchayat and administrative Qnits 
like Resource Centres could exert more control on teachers, but have rcladvely 
few incentives to do so beyond keeping the schools basically functional, ag the 
members of the former share teachers’ private interests (chey tend to bdong 
to the same social circles) and those of the latter have the same professional 
background. 
It may be argued that strengthening teachers’ motivation, for example through 
greater intensive training, has more potential for improving the functigning 
of the schools than reinforcing control procedures. Indeed, while the amount 
of time teachers spend at school is easily observable, what happens inside the 


classrooms is more difficult for political or administrative structures to Mogiter, 


and increasing the quantity of teaching would have a real but limited ingpact 
on pupils’ achievement if it was not accompanied by an amelioration id the 
quality of pedagogical processes. i 
These remarks are based mostly on the observation of EGS schools, but 
apply to the elements of decentralisation implemented in government schoois, 


for example the recruitment of shiksha Rarni. 


Once again, the analysis just developed is of a rather tentative nature, as it is 
based on the observation of a small sample of schools ata given point in 
time. Collecting more retrospective information and monitoring the evallfition 
of public schools would help clarify it. Furthermore, in other parts of Madhya 
Pradesh, the interests of the protagonists of the system may not be the same 
as in Shahpur or Tonk Khurd blocks. for example, more participatory social 
structures or better economic conditions making parents less exposed to the 
costs of education and better able ro reap subscantial returns to their children’s 
education may give more substance to teacher accountability mechanisms. 
Estimating the proportion of public schools in which the new management 
structure is really effective, and understanding the determinants of accounta tail 
across villages should be priorities for further research on Madhya Pradesh’ S 


education reforms. i 
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celations berween schools and village socio-economic 


Investigating the 
ysis of pa pie schools 


conditians is now necessary to go beyond the interna! anal 


and ta understand she contribution ongoing evolutions of the school system 


could make to social change. This is the point of part Vi. 
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VI. EDUCATION AND VILLAGE SOCIETY: ; 
NO ‘SCHOOLING REVOLUTION? YET 


Education in Indian society is not a collective good to which universal access 
is guaranteed by prevalent social norms. Quite to the contrary, the awit of 
education individuals have access to depends on their social status, and this 
has been especially true of schooling. In mainstream North Indian cociely as 
exists in villages of Tonk Khurd block, social norms tend to restrict access to 
written matter to men belonging to the ‘upper’ castes, and indeed “ee 
caste boys used to constitute the bulk of enrolment in government schools in 
that area until the early 1990’s. Women in general, and men of other castes, 
especially Daét, have long been deprived of access to schools. “Adiasi, whose 
languages are often not written (or at least not in use in the school system), 
have been similarly excluded, though rather because of the absence of any 
school in their villages than because of unequal access to schooling withia the 
village—this is the situation of Shahpur block, but for non-Adivast villages. 

Unequal access to education is both an expression and a source of social 
hierarchy and inequality, and it is easily perceptible when interviewing the 
inhabitants of visited villages. For example, men in Tonk Khurd block are 
systematically referred to by their caste or some related name (c.9. Brahmins 
ate addressed as ‘Pandit’), and the level of school education a person received 


is visible from her relationships with persons who were 51 


cordess cdue 
than her (e.g. teachers and illiterate parents). While the use of written inater is 
quite limited in both blocks, easily observable daily uses of literacy and numeracy 
such as reading newspapers or shop keeping are largely limited to persons 
belonging to privileged social backgrounds. In Dad? or sldévast hamlets or 
villages, many families do not have any literate member, besides newly- engi 
children. 7 

In that context, when EGS or private schools did not exist in villages the 


government school system was appropriated to maintain and rénew 
] 
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knowledge-based sccial hierarchy, restricting to privileged social groups all 
kinds of returns to school education. It will be argued in this part chat, in spite 
of the diversification of the school supply and the rise in enrolment rates 
witnessed ove: the last decade, this central fenture of the school system has 
not keen decisively altered. Besides each child’s absolute achievement, the 
child's ‘rank’—which may comprise grade attainment, the name of school 
attended, etc—is seen as a key output of schooling, 1+ iducation isa mode of 
diffe-endation between individuals, and non-enrolment nothing but the lowest 
rung of the ladder, thus quite acceptable fram a privileged male’s point of 
view. Well-known deficiencies of teaching methods in Indian set hools, such as 
‘the insistence on roze learning and memorisation instead of comprehension, 
are verfectly -ompatible with such a system, in which what children actually 


lears is mot quite central! 


The introduc:ion of universal enrolment as a policy aim would chus be a 


major challenge to prevalent social structures of rural Madhya Pradesh. Indeed, 


educational changes advocated by social scientists and activists, and officially 


envisaged by the GoMP, would require all children to be enrolled and actually 
attec.d classes in which they would receive education of a similar quality; they 
woud nave -eached a similar level of achievement when they complete the 
primary curr. cusum. Schooling would become the first oceupauon of all 
chiidren and a key concern for parents, while socio-economic differentiation 
thresaygh access to nowledge would be greatly reduced, ta tite long ran, the 
ability for everyone co reap private and social returns to education would 
deeply alter the natuce of rural society and economy. The spread of elementary 
education in Himachal Pradesh over the last few decades has been likened to 

‘schocling reveluton’ (PROBE Team, 1999), and the governrpent of Madhya 
Pradesh considers that | its current policies are generating a radical break in the 
state’s educational history, For example, the RGSM (2001, P: 13) states that 
‘EGS through ics wild fire spread took the message of education for all into 


all habitation|s)’. 
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Can ongoing changes in Shahpur and ‘Tonk Khurd be termed a ‘schogling 
revolution’? Reforms are supposed to guarantee access of all ei to 
primary schools of decent qualicy, managed through participation of patents 
and local institutions. Yet the analysis developed in parts 1V and V «rather 
suggests a mere extension of the government school sector, without the quality 


of schools or management procedures being much affected. The nice of 


impact teforms are having on the schooling system and thus on village ay 
is an essential question. Decentralisation relies on the idea that prote tagonists of 
the school system have an adequate conception of education. Yet the latter 
point does not seém to be true in the areas under study, and government 


policies do not directly address this issue. 
| 


The present part discusses the impact that ong going reforms may have on the 
school system and on society at large in Shahpur and Tonk Khurd blocks, The 
first pwo sections maintain the focus on the pubhe sector, and, within i, on 
EGS. The first section examines the attitude of parents of entolled children, 
and underscores the limitations of the demand for education: Parents may be 
motivated to impart their children schoo! education, but their understanding 
of it is inadequate, and fails to translate into strong collective demand for 
education. This is not to say that parents are individually responsible fae the 
deficiencies of the public sector: Access to schools remains difficult, primarily 
because of high direct costs, and attitudes to education are largely sacially 
determined. 
The second section stresses that the public sector itself does not provide 
significant impulse for radical change in educational values: Teachers walue 
the elements of schools which enhance their social status more chan the 
i 
achievement of their pupils, and the government itself does not always send 
signals that che quality of education ought to be the key priority. ) 
The third section enlarges the scope of the study, as it is devoted to the 


evolutions of village-level school systems as 4 consequence of ongoing 
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reforms, and includes a discussion of private schools, It points out that the 
lack of change in social values as far as cducation is con¢crned generates 
school systems that may not have all the positive attributes usually expected 


from the universalisation of primary education 


6.1. Villagers and their children’s schooling: Limitations to the demand 


for education 


Insufficient demand for education has long been blamed for low levels of 
school participation in rural India, in terms of lack of parental motivation 
and opportunity costs due to a high prevalence of child labour. \ host of 
recent studies (see PROBE Team, 1999, and Kiran Bhatty, 1998) have shown 
that this is largely a myth and that, on the whole, parents are willing to educate 
their children. Constraints on the supply of schools are the did: issue, especially 


in North In 


By making the creation of EGS schools conditional on a demand made by 
parents of prospective pupils and seeking to include parents in schoo! 
management, reforms! undertaken in Madhya Pradesh have tried to reduce 
the deficiencies of the supply of public school by making it partly endogenous 
to parental demand for education. Ata superficial level, this strategy seems to 
have worked impressively well. Indeed, the RGSM received thousands of 
demands for EGS schools in the first months of 1997. As mentioned in part 
IL, the public primary school supply has increased very significantly; there was 
a very general! consensus in all villages studied that KGS had created rather 
than diverted entolment, L.c. children currently studying in FSGS schools would 


not have been enrolled but for the Scheme. 


h 


Yet many of the deficiencies of the avrent public sector—take enrolment, 
irregular attendance, lack of actual involvement of parents in the management 
of schools—seem to originate on the demand-side. The effectiveness and 


efficiency of policies relying on the demand-side depend om the adeguag of 
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parental motivation for schooling, cither directly (how motivated are parents 
or indirectly (does the organisation of the school system prevent parenzal 
motivation to have an impact?). Interviews with parents of pupils of visited 
schools suggest that both questions are relevant. Unfortunately, current 


reforms do not directly address these issues. 


| 
The nature of parents’ motivation jor educating thet children i 
Parents are motivated to send their children to school, and a simple question 
such as ‘do you think it is important for a child to attend school?’ never 
generated any negative answer, either for gjrls or for boys—when spearing 
of primary education, That school-educated people enjoy a better life within 
a village is clear to anybody, and that access to schools should not be restrieted 
to privileged groups or larger villages is a view concerned parents can easily 


have. 


The creation of EGS schools relied on that type of demand for educator. to 


‘e) 


identify villages and hamlets where additional classes were necessary, ore 
that parents did not have much to do in this process, but give their bames and 
those of their children, and sign the demand form to be transmitted dy the 
sarpanch to the Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha Mission. Parents’ view is rather that the 
government offered to open a school rather than them having come together 
to claim one. As inputs are financed by the RGSM and teacher recruitment is 
largely decided among locally in fluential families (even before the intervention 
of the block-level recruitment board), the actual role of parents in opening 


an EGS school is quite limiced. This is not a problem per se, but it should be 


a 
© As this section focuses an the jaternal fanctioning of che public school system, it 1s bated an 
answers given by parents of children who attend LiGS or government schools, ‘This imphes an 
obvious bias, as opinions of parents whose children do not at all attend school are not taker into 
account: Parents interviewed are likely to be both more willing and abler wo send their a lo 
school, However, the point of the discussion is to stress the Anitations of the demand for education; 
these certainly apply all the morc to parents who do not want to ur cannot send their chilficen to 
school. Another qualification is that this section is not based on a houschold survey, but ona 
limited number of interviews, hence its qualitative and somewhat tentative nature, Questions best 
treated through statistical analysis of large houschold datasets are left out. i 
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clear that parents who. applied for a class are not necessarily able or ready to 
involve themselves in supporting their children through their studies or in 


manaping schools, 


Indeed, mosr of these parents received little or no school education. Children 
J inrerviewedl often have no one at home to help them understand what they 
are taught 2: school, or do their homework, or slighty elder siblings tather 
than adults. Uneducated parencs can to a certain extent tollow their Li ileeen’s 
progress through the curriculum: They have access to examination results 
every three months (September, January, April), and can meet teachers from 
time to time—the ercation of PTAs may help make these contacts regular 
rater than occasional. They can also check whether their children can read at 
all or not, bur all this is largely ex past, once children have comprehensively 
succeeded or failed. Day-to-day monitoring of children’s achievement is more 
difficult to do, and parents tend to internalise teachers’ very biased view that 
punils and their families are entirely responsible for the low levels reached, 
Mear-while, parents do not give enough attention to seemingly minor elements 
of school participation which do matter on the long-run, such as children 
arriving and leaving on time, being given plates to eat middzy meals (instead 
of using pages of their textbooks), etc. 

Furthermore, parents have little or no idea of how a school should function, 
and this is left for teachers to determine: Parents tend to consider the schoo! 
as fuactional as long as it does open a few hours a day, without necessarily 
mzking a difference between a minimal and a satisfying level of acuvity. In 

many cases, parents would say that a school was good, even though it was 

largely deficient as far as teaching methods were concerned. Parenral demand 

for education exists, but, given the context of rural Madhya Pradesh, it cannot 

alone be expected tobe a major source of improvement in the quality of 


schools. 
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Uncertain returns to education 

How, then, is children’s participation in school determined? Parents tend to 
consider the school supply as given, and adapt their expectations to it. The 
economic dimension of education appears very clearly in all interviews: When 
asked why they want to have their children educated and what can constrain 
them, parents always mention economic factors first-—a standard answer| for 
boys at least, heir She will go to school until he obtain a permanent) job 
(naukn) or until schooling become too expensive’. Parents’ perceptions of the 
returns to and costs of primary education provide further ee on 


the nature of the demand for education. 
Rather unsurprisingly, perceived returns to education differ sharply between 
genders. For sons, the only answer given spontaneously, but quasi-systemati¢ally, 


is the hope that they obtain nauvkri. ‘Children have to study until they find a 
‘ i] 


permanent job, tight?’ is a very typical statement, wherher in Shahpur or in 


Tonk Khurd block. EGS and government schools cater mostly to chil@ren 
i 


of hardly educated wage labourers or small farmers, hence education is Seen 
t 
a . He 8 
as a means to escape poverty, and especially to guarantee regular income. This 


translates into a willingness to let boys study for a dong time, the standard 
horizon being class 12, especially in Tonk Khurd block, where middle! ard 


secondary schools are more casily accessible. Note chat parents doj not 


necessarily have much hope that their sons willindeed obtain permanent jobs: 


They have all reasons to be aware of high unemployment levels and 


acknowledge that in the end, their sons are likely to be stuck in less secure 


activities similar to their father’s. 

The reasons for daughters’ enrolment are less clear. Girls are married at Avery 
young age and almost none of them will have access to employment outside 
their husband’s family, so they are unlikely to study much beyond the primary 
level. However, the gradual spread of education would be changing pegple’s 
perceptions and prospective brides more and more often expected As 


got sore basic education, the role of education in domestic production being 


a 


i A 
» 
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better understood. 


Children’s views echo their parents’?! First, it is worth noting that very few 
children say they do not like coming to school: Whatever their shorecomings 
(the lack of collective activities and effective teaching makes classes quite boring 
to attend), schools offer their pupils a different environmest from the one 
they have at home. Second, many children of both genders Say they want to 
have a regular job cith¢r in their village or in a nearby town, and ete the few 
professions they may have heard of: teacher, physician, and,| for boys, 
policeman, soldier. In particular, many girls said they wanted to become 
teachers—their female teacher may be the only womanin their village, hamlct, 
or social group to have a permanent job outside her household. Thitd, children 
are aware that their parents will take decisions for them. In particular, many 
girls, who are less used to talking in public, are very embarrassed answering 
these questions: They have few other prospects than doing household work 
(along with cultivation and/or wage labour) after a marriage over which they 
have no control. Boys also acknowledge that obtaining a regular job will be 
difficult. 


Parents perceive the importance of education in terms of ptivate returns, 1.¢. 
what they can hope for their children in a context where education is sull not 
universal and their socio-economic environment is not altered. Education is 
thus seén as a means ‘to improve their own position within current society, 
and there is little hope for general social change. As a consequence, parents 
accept the dominant conception of education focussed on grade attainment 
and on signalling effects (rather than on their children’s actual achievement), 


though without high illusions. 


High direct casts of schooling 
The costs of schooling represent a major obstacle te the realigation|of parents’ 
and children’s ambitions. The study of these perceived costs reveals further 


aspects of the: values underlying education in rural Madhya Pradesh: Their 
1 ; } 

*! These questions were asked with ‘tests’ discussed in section 4.6, and therefore concern class 5 

children, : } 
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level and impact are determined by both the school system and social va- ues 

From the government ® point of view, pemary cdieation ts sappe ca iow : he 
free of direct costs for parents: There are no tuition fees and almost no cther 
fees, textbooks should be provided along with other reaching/learting 
materials, uniforms are not required, midday meals, clothes or scholarships 
are distributed to at least some pupils (I could observe the distribution of 
clothes to female pupils of the 1.GS se hool ef Tonk). Yet interviews of 
parents and teachers yicld estimates of direct costs of schooling which are fat 
from negligible, all the more since most households have low and irregular 


¥ 
incomes, and thus face strong liquidity constraints. 


' 
i 
First, there is a major ambiguity about fees. Nu tuition fees are collected al the 


beginning of the school year, but Cluster Resource Coordinators do callect 


fees for school-related activities, notably examinations. Furthermore, teaghers 
insist that parents donate some moncy for organising Republic Day fanedons, 
and the same is likely to happen on other similar oceasions. These fees do not 
amount to much, Rs 10 or less each time, but they may end up representing a 


few days of work a year for a wage labourer who has several children at 


school. There is simply no reason why examination fees should be raiged if 


schooling 1s supposed wo be free. 


Second, all parents interviewed mention the need to buy textbooks, notebooks, 
slates, pens, pencils, chalk and school bags, even though these materials should 
be available from the schools. It was mentioned in part V that textbooks and 
funds for school or teacher ‘contingencies’ do not cover every child; these 
jrems may represent substantial costs, up fo Rs 150 per year and per child. 

Third, in Shahpur block, parents and teachers always mentioned the need to 
buy extra clothes specifically for the school, although no unitorms are req red, 
Indced, children in these villages do not at all wear the same clothes at school 
and at home; the latter are usually in very poor condition and not déemed 


suitable, Now the condition of a child’s clothes has no impact on oT bility 


i 4 
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to learn: The need for extra clothes arises only from a conception of schools 


is lad really appropriated public 


as formal, povernimcn 


schools, they would net donsideri it necessary to buy those extra clotkes, which, 
at a few hundred rupees, for each child, represent at least half of tatal school 
costs Interestingly, no respondent mentioned the need to buy extra clothes in 
Tonk Khurd block. This'can be taken as a sign of the relative prosperity of the 
area: Even in poorer hamlets where EGS schools are located, children can 
wear at school the clothes they also wear at home. In that sense, che costs of 
schoolihg are very significantly higher for the poorer inhabitaats of Shahpur 
block. 
Fourth, there are few other direct costs. Physical distance having been greatly 
reduced by the extension of the public sector, there are no transportation or 
lodg:ng costs”, and children attending EGS schools do not seem to take 
private tuitions. 
In fact, estimates of the total costs of schooling are highly, variable, from 
about Rs 100 for a child in class 1, excluding clothes, to Rs 500 fora child in 
class 5, including them, parents usually quoting figures berween Rs 300 and Rs 
500. This is certainly high, given income levels mentioned by respondents. For 
example, wage labourers carn Rs 25 to 35 a day, and say that they do not find 
work for more than 15 or 20 days a month: A year of a single chid’s primary 


education can easily represent an adult's month of work. 


A major qualification is that these amounts become fairly negligible when 
compared to sums devoted to other family-related expenditure items such as 
festivals or marriages. The latter represent a double constraint on girls’ schooling, 
First, girls are married at a very young age in both areas under study, below 
legal norms. Given delayed grade attainment, many class-5 gitls areijust a few 
years away from ae and cannot expect to study much beyond the 


® Though in Tonk Khurd block [ came across a few parents who have managed ® send some of 
their children to boxrding schouls tu nearby eltiva such as Ujjuin, 
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| 
primary level. Second, parents need to save very large amounts tor their 
daughters’ weddings. Estimates given for communities to which children 


B 


enrolled in public schools belong vary from Rs 10,000 (in case of 2 ‘joint’ 


tonisly) Go Ra 


dbsinv 


marriage during which several cous 
If these figures are exact, this would represent, for each wedding, more than 


The 


what would be needed to educate several children at least up to class 5 


notion that education is costly is an indicator of the low priority it is aren 
among major choices determining a family’s life cycle. Expenditur¢ an 
education is decided upon ence the costs of marrying off one's diaug hers 
have been taken into account. There would’be little point in blaming patents 
for this relative neglect of education: ‘The priority given to marriage and the 
costs associated with it are determined socially, and individuals could not 
escape them. However, as far as the design of educational policies is concerned, 
this needs to be taken into account. On the short run, it is important to make 
education entirely free, especially to make sure girls have as much access <o 


primary education as boys; in the long run, the importance given to ia 


vs. other social institutions needs to be questioned. 


Meanwhile, opportunity costs to schooling, ie. income foregone bechuse 


children study instead of engaging in other activities, do not seem t& be 


ik) work ancl hile 
| 


labour, would reply that these do not occur in their area. More precise questions 


overwhelming. Most respondents, when asked 


suggest that paid child labour, whether in agricultural or in non-agricultural 
activities is rare and affects only older children, i.e. aged 12 at least, thus beyond 
| 


the primary-schoo] going age. 


On the other hand, children’s, parents’ and teachers’ answers as well as direct 
obsetvation suggest that unpaid activities such as grazing cattle (mostly gnats) 
and household activities are frequent occupations for boys and girls respectively. 
These activities are adaptable so that they do not compete with scheoling 


and anyway school tmings were fixed in Tonk Khurd block so as to leave 


afternoons and evenings free. Flawever, children who are borh enralled and 
| 


: 
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working are clearly disfavoured compared to those who go to schoo! but do 


not have to work—they constitute the bulk of children wha attend irregularly— 
and having to do household work was consistently cized as one of the reasons 


for female non-carclment. 


Parents are aware of the importance of sending their children to school. This 
demand for education lis however ambiguous, and cannot by itself be the 
source of a radical aves in the school system. Indeed, parents, especially in 
families whose children are the first members ever to be enrolled, do not 


necessarily have an adequate idea of what children should Jearn and how 


schools should function—and could not be expected to hav¢ one. 

Furthermore, this demand is not necessarily allowed to translate into desired 
attainment and achievement level, owing either to deficiencies of the school 
system itself, or to social structures. Direct costs of enrolment in ygepric schools 
belong to the former, most of which have been analysed inj previ ious parts; 
these could be easily addressed by educational policies. The lawl relate to 
social institutions such as norms pertaining to access to education, or marriage, 
and would require broader action for social change. Currendy, social or political 
structures of village generate and maintain the status quo. The impetus for 


change has to come from elsewhere: this could be srare policies and the public 


education sector itself. 


6.2. Protagonists of the public sector: How much has the conception 


of education changed? 


Recent educational policies in Madhya Pradesh officially promote a new 
conception of education, away from the nominal poner nee, of schools as a 
set of physical inputs provided by the state, and rowards thet interaction between 


a teacher and pupils who are socially close to each other. Decenttalisation is 


n 


supposed ta be part of this evolution, 
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Whatever the design of a policy at the state level, local protagonists will 
implement it according to their own understanding, and giving them more 
power can promote change only if they themselves believe in it. In fact, 
villagers involved with the supply of public schools (teachers, members of 
Resource Centres, panchayat members) tend to have the same understanding of 
education as parents: --they qo be the same persons thus Loteteds of the 
demand-side described above also affect the supply-side, unless the sate 
explicitly promotes changes in the conception of education, This section first 
briefly re-examines the behaviour of teachers in this light, and then pointsjout 
i 


e 


the ambiguities of the action of the state. 


Teachers or mere local residents? 


Part V argued that teachers’ lack of motivation can be explained by recruitréent 
procedures, training, working conditions and salaries. Even given current 
conditions, however, teachers could perform much better and control 
procedures (which appeared to be ineffective) would nor he needed if their 


notion of their profession was adequate. 


Under the previous regime, assistant teachers ended up constituting a Kody 
of civil servants, and tended to privilege their status over their function. This 
was not systematic, however, and their berter levels of education and vocational 
training made them mote able to teach effectively than their colleagues belonging 
to the new categories of teachers. 

Under the current regime, locally recruited teac hers are villagers belonging: to 
influential families and eager tw become civil servants: ‘Their aitudes retleet 
the low social priority given to education, and (when they do not belong to 
the same social groups as their pupils) conceptions by dommant groups cf the 
(ack of) desirability of education in dominated groups. Recruiting local residents 
may prevent the formation of a lobby putting pressure on the government 
on issues not directly linked to the quality of the education system, like salaries, 
but it does not promote the creation of an ethas common to all teachers, 


4 
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which would be independent of conceptions of education prevalent in specific 


social groups OF areas, Teachers do nor form a cadre which could be 


instrumental in promoting new conceptions of educatien in society, on the 


contrary, they perpetuate existing ones. There is indeed no reason to expect 


residents of a village to suddenly start promoting values contrary to those 


which prevail i: Greif iuiea ance they lave ob cal a povermincnt jorbo, 


Certainly, most (though'not all) EGS teachers and shikesha karmi showed some 


interest in teaching; at least one of them seemed strongly committed to 


teaching, but this was more of an individual characteristic rather than an 
outcome of the recruitment system. On average, the new teachers favour 


as pouch as assist ache used to, 


their social status overitheir function 
with additional discontent about their legal status and salaries. For example, 
when asked waat would be needed to improve their working conditions, 


teachers do mention the i issue of multi-grade teaching, but most other points 
mentioned nave little tc do with education per se-—tather with the school as 


‘ 7 i . s oh wed ih. 
a material irstizution and the social status of its ‘masters’: Employment status, 


salaties, exter:sions to the school building, 


As fat as teacking is cencerned, the ‘formal’ conception of schooling based 


on memorization and diploma rather than on intellectual achievement remains 
centrzl. This is the underlying logic of the whole system, the logic of the 


education teachers received themselves, and training Is tro limited to challenge 


this conception. Here as well, giving autonomy to local protagonists 1n 


tied taay he necessary but canner be sabfidient to promote 


organising ¢cl ac 
change, e.g, teaching methods generating ‘joyful learning’ cannot be 


spontaneously adopted by teachers to whom they are certainly not familiar 


ways of inzeracting wich children. | 
An example is the preparation of class-5 examination qpestions I could 


observe in Tonk Khurd block, in which teachers were piven much autonomy: 


Questions require tore learning rather than an understanding of the fields 
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covered by the curriculum. Further, marks and grades—rather than cognitive 
achievement—are what parents may control; they also constitute the 
information that they have to collect and send to the schoo! administr hon, 
via the CRC / BRC / DPO system. If rumours of teachers ‘helping’ 


own pupils during examination sessions ate true, then passing the exam metely 


cir 


matters in terms of signalling, in this case rather signalling the quality of he 


school within the school administration system than pupil's level. 
{ 
| 


In fact, the conception of primary education promoted by the state of Madhya 


Pradesh is ambiguous. Universalisadion and improvements in quality are Said 
to be at the core of current reforms, but measures have been taken | 
prevent rather than favour these evolutions. This sub-section concentrates on 
the quality of teaching; further issues pertaining to the pach chosen towards 
universalisation are better analysed at the village level and thus will be dealt 
with in the next section. 
The introduction of English classes in its schaols is one clear instance in which 
the GoMP itself has explicitly endorsed a nominal conception of education. 


The use of English as a medium of teaching, or the introduction of that 


language as a study field has become a majot differentiation criterion bee 


schools, within the private sector or between the private and the public sectors. 
Mentions such as ‘English-medium public school’ that ornate the external 
walls of private schools are often purely ornamental, teachers not mastéring 
English themselves. The introduction of English classes in public schocls has 
the same function: As was made clear in parts |V and V, teachers are not given 
the means to actually teach English, and children do not even learn properly 
the script of thar language. English grades ure written separately on schoo! 
reports and not taken into account into children’s general grade: English classes 
were introduced merely to make primary schools ‘attractive’ in compafson 


with private ones, and the teaching of Linglish is equally nominal in both 


sectors, | 
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Now one nay ask whether devoting resources to developing textbooks and 
asking ccachers to devote time to English without giving adequate resources 
for a real acquisition of knowledge about that language is justified, especially 
in a context where so many children hardly master written Hindi. The role 
that English should be given in the education system is an altogether different 


and comprcx question, especially given the importance Enplish already: has in 


India’s economy; but adding English classes to schools that are only basically 


Ircn whose achievement 


functional cannot but ddd to the conf 


level in Hindi is so low. 


Another initiative by the GoMP, that is stil] at an experimental stage, is the 
creation cf ‘computer labs’ and the use of computer-based teaching methods 
which have also been developed hy the RGSM in Bhopal. The ‘Headstart’ 
programme has been.implemented in a few clusters of some selected blocks, 
including one of the clusters visited in Tonk Khurd, Buildings of the primary 
and middle schools also house the CRC office and the compuret jab, There 
are four computers in a large room, and two specific teachers who have 
degrees in information technology and commute daily from Dewas. Class-5 
children From a few schools located in the cluster (mostly those of the same 
village), have one or two weekly sessions in the computer lab”. 

Computers are expensive items, and providing, say, four of them along with 
two printers may cost about Rs 1.2 lakh, or 120 months of EGS teacher's 
salaries, Le. it represents a substantial opportunity cost. Now one should ask 
how useful these computers are in teaching class-5 children. The programmes 
I was shown pertained to literacy, s such as mastering the writing of vowels in 
the Devanagari script, or basic computer literacy, such as quickly identifying 
keys on the keyboard; nothing more complex wits done, Class-3 children 
should already master the Devanagari script, thus such programmes are not 


justified at their level, and it may be asked why computers are needed to learn 


@ Middle-sehool children dso reugive compuierhasd HOMFOGE, 


iw ag 
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cr the use of computers could yng 


the Hlindi seript, more precisely whe 


changes substantial enough to justity such heavy investments in physical i inpats— 


while the interaction between teachers and pupils is supposed to define 


education, and investments in other physical inputs such as buildings are relaavely 


neglected. 
As for computer literacy itself, it is an asset only for those children whoiwill 
actually use computers in their future life, which is highly unlikely for mest of 
those present in visited schools. Furthermore, basic computer literacy is typitally 


acquired through regular practice, which means frequent access to computers 


WEN al feck 
i 
(given the number of children in each 1-hour session, children do not pet 


and eannot be done with five children pee goniputcr for HM 


more than that). 


What was observed of the ‘Headstare’ programme is a purely nominal 


investment in computers that strengthens the social status of the schocis,and 
CRCs which abrain the computers, but which does not significantly cana “te 
to children’s achievement—and could not, given its design. The ability to 
mention that computer classes have been introduced from the paithary 
education level in the GoMP’s communication documents is not substantial 
enough an improvement in the school system to justly invesanents which, 
should they be generalised, would mean extreme opportunity costs in rerms 


of teacher appointments and, perhaps above all, training, 


Certainly, the introduction of [English courses and computer classes Is: alse 
aimed at reducing the gap between urban and cural education systems. ‘The 
problem is that the development context of rural Madhya Pradesh maxes 
these moves vety unlikely to be successful: They are quite irrelevant ta rural 
society, as compared to less costly but more difficult changes in teaching 


methods that would guarantee a better acquisition of (Hindi) language : 


and numeracy—incidentally, both are pre-conditions for children to fallow 


the new courses. 
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Sections 6.1 and 6.2 have completed the analysis of the public primary 
education sector developed in parts ['V and V: Underlying the inefficiency of 
public schools and the ineffectiveness of management procedures is the lack 
of change in the conceptions of education which different protagonists of 
the system have. The capacity of parents to play their part in the improvement 
of the school system is limired by their lack of knowledge of that system and 
the <act that iz is stil] dominated by individuals belonging to dominant social 
groups within the village. New teachers act according to their interests as local 
residerss, which may nor coincide with those of their pupils, more precisely 
those of the sccial groups their pupils belong to. Making public schcols more 
responsive to local conditions is not desirable independently of what these 
local conditions are: Fiducational values focused on. signalling and the 
reproduction of social hierarchies and inequalities, whether expressed by 
dominant social groups ¢ or internalised by dominated ones, cannot bring about 
the kind of social! ctbnce usually expected from the universalisation of 
elementary education. | 
The promoticn of changes in attitudes towards education appears as a weak 
link in the reforms. Certainly, significant attempts to stimulate the demand for 
education were made. Far example, respondents stressed that the Dadbna Badhua 
Anndolan, Madhya Pradesh’s version of Total Literacy Campaigns, has had a 
tangible impact on villagers’ attitudes towards their children’s schooling— 
whatever its real achievements among adults in terms of functional literacy 
(.e., beyond basic literacy considered in the Census). The procedure for creating 


EGS schools is another instance. 


However, the state itself sends ambiguous signals as far as its ambitions in 
terms of social change throagh education are concerned’. While deprived 
social groups are at last given access to primary schools, the quality of teaching 
has been neglected and the classical nominal conception of learning largely 
retained. In tnat context, ‘targeting’ the public sector towards Adivasi and 


Dadt has perverse side- effects Analysing the latter requires enlarging the scope 
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of the discussion to take the development of the private sector into account, 


so as to understand the overall evolution of village-level school systems. These 


issues are examined in the next section. 


6.3. The endogenous extension of village-level school systems 


Evolutions of public schools do not take place in isolation; besides the extension 


and decentralisation of the public sector, privatisation has been a decisive 


element of the reforms initiated by the government of Madhya Pradesh. 


Analysing the impact of public sector refarm on the school sysrem and on 


s into account. Furthermore, 


society at large requires to take private schoo! 


aero dypact of, say, EEGs S, the real dymaynics 


of the school system need to be analysed at the level of each village. Gaven 


while existing studies focus on the 


their size, location, community composition, economic activities, villages will 


have different education systems that can respond differently to the re 


policy measure. In that respect, the situation of villages visited in Shahpur 


Fe ci ne 
block is fairly simple, since they have only one governmentor FE GS schol. 


Quite to the contrary, villages visited in Tonk Khurd block have a complex 


school supply simultaneously comptising EGS, government and private schools. 


x 
These villages are quite large and some houscholds at least are fairly well-off, 


which, along with a very stark heterogeneity of the population and rehayively 


dispersed habitation patterns, leaves much scope for differentiation within 


the schooling system. The assessment one can have of measures like EGS 


changes quite dramatically once the development of the private sector Is faken 


into account. Indeed, it is important to understand what kind of quilters 


mpes I the same 


is reached through the coexistence of schools of different ty 
‘catchment’ area, which by and large corresponds to a village. 
This section points out the lack of planning of the school system, anil the 


inefficiencies associated with the coexistence of different school types within 


; 


- i. 
ss to both the EGS school of their owa 


8 A qualification is that children of Shahpurl have acces 
village and the government achaol of Shahpur2. 
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each village: Current policies result in the extension rather than the universalisation 
of primary education. After a description of private schools visited in Tonk 


Khurd block, the general evolution of local school systems is discussed. 


The development of the private sector 

The spread of private schools in rural North India ts a recent but massive 
phenomenon, which may: be due either to the lack of initiatives <9 expand or 
at least maintain the public sector, ar to an explicit decisidn to lallow the 
private sector to develop, v with the idea of developing ‘public-private 
partnerships’—Madhya Pradesh is an example of the latter si itudticn. A polidcal 
decision was taken all over India, during the 1990's, to privatise the primary 
education sector, but in an invisible manner which thus did noc attract much 
attention until recently. The conventional view that private schools are an urban 
middle-class phenomenon i is still often voiced, but it should be str 3 sed that 
private schools are an essential part of the school supply in rural as as well, 
and not only in the tichet ones. 
In Shahpur block, private schools were not studied, as they do nor exist in 
visited villages, but only i in Shahpur itself (which has seven of them, from 
pre-school to secondary classes) and Bhoura (three private schocls)—in that 
respect, both villages are comparable to thase visited in Tonk Khure block. 
In Tonk Khurd block, private schools now represent at least half of the 
school supply. It can be seen from table 3 (part 111) chat Tonk! ds four of 
them, Tonk2 and Tonk3 two each—as a result, eight of the 18 schools exisuing 
in these three villages are private institutions®. Their share of enrolment is 
even higher, since they tend to be larger than EGS schools, and of similar size 

as government primary schools, For example, in Tonk3, the nvo pirate schools 

have about 350 pupils in all, while the three public schools have a combined 

enrolment of about 250. The privatisation of the primary schoo! supply has 


thus already gone very far, even though itis recent: None of these schools is 


4 Sfx of these schools could bic (briefly) vislted: 2 in ‘Yonk!, 2 in ‘Vonk2, 2 in Tonks. 
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mote than 10 years old. These private schools belong to two different types: 
Three of them are ‘Saraswati Shishu Mandt? (SSM) belonging co the network 


of RSS schools, Gram Bharat (the rural counterpart to the Eidya Bharati 


organisation); others are independent, several of them also linked at least 


ideologically to the ‘Hindu’ right, as they were opened by former SSM teachjers 


and are also called ‘Shishu Mand. 


i 


How distinct from public schools are these private institutions? It is diffipuit 


to give a general answer, since the private sector is itself extoubele 


| 


heterogencous. One of the schools of ‘Tonk! cor responds quite closely tO 
what the ideal EGS school envisaged by the GoMP literature should] be. 
Indeed, it has one teacher for 42 children, broadly belonging to the same 
socia! class. The school operates out of limited resources, ¢-£ classes are held 
in a single Aaccba toom of a semi-pakka house, rented for Rs 200 a mdnth, 
and basic equipment and teaching/learning materials similar to those of BGS 
schools are available—including, the Bharat textbooks. The teacher ths a 
diploma in education and seems quite skilled, his relationship to the pupils 
quite friendly. 

The teacher would earn about Rs 1,500 a month, and parents would exert a 
strong control over his activities: ‘Parents will not pay the fees if 1 de not 


work correctly’. On the other hand, children would not be excluced from 


es; three children 


school if parents were temporarily unable to afford the 
would be exempted from them altogether because their families a tuo 
poor (the teacher stresses that his own family fell into poverty during his 
childhood, following his father’s death). Literacy tests on children of this 
school were by far the best of any school I visited, indeed all the children of 


class 5 were able to read very well, fluently and with intonauon, understagding Z 


what they were reading, i 


4 


However, the mechanisms behind this (apparent) success—literacy test ‘es 


were certainly excellent, the rest of the infurbdon was provides " the 


3 
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teacher himse /—are not the same as those which should beat play in EGS 
schools, so tha: this success is nor replicable in the public sector. The zeacher 
and his pupils belong to privileged castes, most parents, fatllers at least, are 
educated encugh tc exert actual control on the activities of the school, and 


the key contre] mechanism is not just local recruitment but direct funding of 


the schools by parents. 


Other schools, especially SSMs, are noticeably larger; many SSMs in the area 
have pre-primary or even middle classes, besides primary ones. Interestingly, 
the major difference with public schools concerns the scope eteated for 
interactions between teachers and pupils; one official goal of Gram Bhatati is 
to provide berter education to village children. Crucially, SSMs nave at least 
one teacher per grade, and smaller schools visited at least three teachers. The 
Gran Bharati organisation stricily controls its teachers, and the regularity of 
school timings as well | as the maintenance of at least a basic’ level of activity 
are the principal basis for the good reputation of these schools®. Meanwhile, 
teachers are not necessarily better paid than EGS teachers (Ks 79U.to 1250 a 
month), but some of them at least have much better qualification levels (e.g. 
in Tonx2, two of them have an MA, one a BA, and ewo arc higher secondary 
school graduates), and, the extent of the organisation—Gram Baarat has 86 
schools in rural areas of Dewas district alone—creates the possibility for 
teachers to be transferred. 

Otherwise, conditions are not necessarily much better than in public schools: 
SSM buildings have one very small room by class, and construction standards 
are not better than in EGS schools, (e.g. brick walls are not even painted). 
Available teaching/leatning materials are not more abundant. Literacy tests 
done ia the SSM of Tonk2 yielded heterogeneous results, as children seated 
close to the teacher's desk could read fluently, but the skill level decreased very 
quickly as one moved towards the back of the room. It is not clear whether 
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% Tronically, these sepals are often referred to as ‘convent schodls’ by inhabitants of Tonk Khurd 
blugk, 
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teaching methods in use in those schools are better than those used by p.iblic 
! 

school teachers, beside the facts that more AMENtON is given TO each child, and 

strict discipline is maintained. Notably, the headmaster of the middle school 


of Tonk2 insisted that former private primary school pupils are as unah 


follow middle classes as their publte sector counterparts. 


yools are not dirce tly replics 


Here again, mechanismey at play ta p 


+ 


the public system. SSMs are attended by children of ‘upper’-caste families, 


and spread the specific ideology associated with the RSS—this may explain 


why they maintain high levels of more educated teachers’ work while paying 


paltry salaries, though employment condiuons are certtinly as realisti¢ an 


it 


explanation. | 


! 
For parents, the payment of fees is a crucial feature of private schools: It 
allows some control over the activities of the schools, but makes rece to 
them quite difficult. Direct costs of schooling are far from negligible ie in 
public schools; the lack of incentive progrunmecs such as (ree textbooks or 
midday meals and the need to pay fees make private schooling much conte, 
Fees vary considerably from one school to another, though. In the serallest 
private school of Tonkl, monthly fees would be Rs 40, plus Rs 75 to be 
given at the beginning of the school year. The second school visited in Tonk1 
raises higher tees, Rs 35 pet month in class | bucas much as Rs 150 tor 
classes. Similar fees apply in the non-RSS school of Tonk3. Saraswat Spishu 
Mandir ave more expensive, with monthly fees of Rs 55 to 195 from class | 
to class 5, and annual fees of Rs 295. Less official ‘donations’ are also expected 
from parents, especially when they enrol their children for the first rime. It 
was difficult to obtain information on that point, but the amounts invoived 


hundred rupees in the harper schools. In all 


are certainly large, at least seve 


cases, the collection of all kind of fees creates a strong barrier for poorer 
| 


families, who thus do not have much access to the private sector. 
In Tonk Khurd block, the development of the private sector has contributed 


to the extension of the primary xehool system much more than IGS. Private 
i 
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schools establish some of the links berween parents and teachers which are 
Jacking in public schools. Parents who can invest heavily in their children’s 
schooling are likely to send them to school regularly and to check'what they 
actually learn. However. the same might be said of poor parents who spend 
a few hundred rupees.2 year to enrol their children in public schools: The 
more assured social positian of parcnis whe can wford private schools also 
plays a role. SSMs are ar integral part of the RSS’s implantation warkh in rural 


society. For example, the annual fest of the SSM of Tonk3 included an evening- 


long theatre performance by pupils, on a stage set up on the ma:n square at 
the entrance of the village, which attracted at least several hundred villagers 
and thus constituted a significant event in the village’s cultural fife. 

Nevertheless, it would be misleading to consider private schools a model of 
what the public sector should become. Some of their key characteristics, 


notably their cost and, often, the promotion of debatable political ideologies 


. . 1 . he | : 
based on ‘upper’-caste values, are intrinsically detrimental to families belonging 


1 | favedia ae 


to deprived social p dupes. Many private sehiools ing 
institutions run by unernployed educated youth; those observed in Tonk Khurd 
block are rather institudions supported by dominant social groups with the 
aim of maintaining their identity. As a consequence, private schools epitomise 
the nominal conception of education which plagues the public sector: Signalling 
is one of their main outputs, and it is not at all clear whether they have much 
to teach in terms of pedagogy. 

The fact that the government of Madhya Pradesh chose to expand the state’s 
primary school systern as much through privatisation as through measures 
like EGS—though without advertising this essential point—thus raises many 
questions as to the nature of the current extension of village-level school 


systems: Can universal primary education be reached this way? 


Endogenous village-level school systems 
The extension of primary school systems which results from reforms initiated 
in the mid-1990's in Madhya Pradesh relies heavily on the crea gon of additonal 


achools rather chin an the ¢nlargement of existing onea: Grention of EGS: 


a 
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schools, bifurcation of co-educational government schools, incitement tothe 
opening of private schools, often within the same village. “This is a crucial 
policy choice, which can be said co undermine the educational, and more 


broadly, social impact of the reforms. 
Schools created are small. EGS schools are constrained by design to be single 
ot double classes, and there is no clear indication that they will be transformed 
into full-fledged primary schools in the near future, the bifurcations oF 
government schools halves their size, making girls schools even dail iF 
enrolment is not balanced gender-wise; finally, there are no rules govertding 
the size of private schools. A consequence is the generalisation of multi-grade 
teaching, at the moment when the extension of the school system waule 
make it possible to reduce it. While the total number of primary schbo 


teachers in the large villages of Tonk Khurd block definitely exceeds fivel or 


-even ten, and would allow the creation of one of Hwo large schools we i 


any multi-grade teaching and possibly several teachers per grade, most schdols 
end up having high grades/teacher ratio. Correspondingly, they also have 
small numbers of children enrolled (or attending) per grade, while the tota! 
number of children for each grade in the village may be enough to create 
fewer classes of reasonable size. 
4 

This situation has disquieting consequences 4s far as the quality of teaching is 
concerned. Indeed, education ‘production’ features complex but strong returns 
to scale, given teaching methods currently in use in Madhya Pradesh. Both 
observation of schools and interviews with parents, teachers, and other 
protagonists of the school system show that mulu-grade teaching is intrinsically 
difficult, and that teachers do no actully manage iC in any satisfying way. 
There may well be interesting alternatives to the standard approach of classes 


of, say, 20 to 40 children Giight by one teacher, but these fave not been 


developed in schools of Shahpur and ‘Tonk Khurd block as yet; meanwh 

whatever its shortcomings, the more standard approach has been the basis 
3 i 

for a successful universalisation of primary education in many countries. There 


is no reason why it should not be feasible in Madhya Pradesh. The government 
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of Madhya Pradesh itself seems to be unable to do away with the ‘graded 
approach’, since :t re- -introduced it in all public schools in July 2001 with the 
publication of the Bharati package. Other consequences of the small size of 
schools, notatly the lack of interactions between teachers and associated peer- 
group effects, have been noted in section 5.1 of this paper. 

The choice of generalising multi-grade teaching epitomises the tack ozlemphasis 
on school quality in. the current system. Part of the problem stems from rural 
saciety itself, and is insrinsic to extending the school system ‘to cover social 
groups which never had access to it: Children who cannot receive 2 any academic 


support from their family because the latter is entirely illiterate cannot be 
expected to perform as well as those whe receive chat suppart, The latter 
usez to constirate the bylk of enrolment; the inclusion of the formet is bound 
to lower average achievement level. However, special emphasis should be 
put on the quality of feaching to counter-balance this mechanism. This is not 
the case, far example | the new public- school teachers receive vety limited 
traicing. 

Furthermore, the generalisation of multi-grade teaching is by no means a 
necessity. This is obvious in villages of Tonk Khurd block, eich have several 
thousand inhabitants and a large number of children of ptimary- -school going 
age. Physical discance between hamlets alone cannot justify the coexistence of 
as many as five small schools in each village. Certainly, villages visited in Shahpur 
block are quite small and isolated, and numbers of children ia, say, Shahpur4, 


may not justify the appointment of five teachers, given existing budgetary 


constraints. Zven in that block, however, there are instances in which the 


extension of an existing government school could have been an alternative to 
the creation of ah LSGS schoul. Children of Shahpurl usea ty pa ty school in 
Skahpur2 before an EGS school was created in their village, and many families 


sti? send the:r cnildren to Shahpur2. 


Asolicy cho.ce was made to create small schools in each habiradan, neglecting 
the disadvantages of multi-grade teaching; an altemative choice to organise 


thé transportation of children to larger schools would have been possible in 
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many cases. Madhya Pradesh reached a population densiry of 196 inhabitants 
per sq km in 2001, about half of whom are aged less than 2U yeurs: In mich 


of the state, one should not need to travel too long distances to find enough 
children to open a fully-fledged primary school instead of a single class. | 


A second drawback of the proliferation of schools is that it reproduces the 


| 
divisions of rural North Indian society. In villages of Tonk Khurd blec k, 
(male) children of the ‘upper’ castes used to constitute the bulk of school 
enrolment when the school supply comprised only government praniaty 
schools and overall enrolment rates were extremely low The simutt inchus 
creation of EGS and private schools has lead to the exodus of these children 
to the latter, while the former mostly hast Daé? children —government schools 
are now attended by children belonging to intermediary categories such as 
OBC and Muslims. Enrolment rates may have risen very sharply, or even be 
close to 100 %, but there is no intérmixing of social groups thre ugh the 
school system: Children interact only with other children of sumulir si i 
backgrounds. In Shahpur block, this siruation can be observed at a ca (as 
level: Adivasi children attend public schools, either EGS schools in the more 
remote or less socially connected villages, or povernment ones in the othe rt 
non-Adivasi children living in the largest two villages, Shahpur and Bhowra, 
have access to private schools. 

Reforms of the primary education system of Madhya Pradesh have mana ged 
to relax the constraint which used to exist on the development of the school 
supply to Shahpur and ‘Tonk Khurd blocks, namely, the near monopoly exerted 
by government's bureaucracy: The current sysrem is endogenous to the demand 
for education expressed by villagers, partly through changes in the rules for 
opening public schools, epitomised by EGS, but even more significantly 
through the development of the private sector. In each village, the nature of 
the emerging school system is chus dependent on the exact nature vb the 


demand for education of different social groups, and it can be saic that the 


deregulation of primary education has had as much impact as reforms incernal 
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to the public sector. As a result, school systems are endogenous to local 
conditions, and the market for education thus created does not s¢em to be 
efficient, as it is characterised by the proliferation of schools 200 smali to 
function correctly, each catering to specific social groups. The structure of 
rural society is recreated in its school system, preventing the extension of 
enrolment from translating i into a ‘schooling revolution’. 

It is unclear whether the areas Visited are on the way to universal education: 
‘The conclusion of the paper builds on the ground prepared | in par ts IV, V 


and VI to address this essential question. 
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VII. CONCLUSION: TOWARDS UNIVERSAL 
PRIMARY EDUCATION? 


. 


The aim of this paper was to present the results of fieldwork conductee ina 


—_ 


small number of villages located in Shahpur and Tonk Khurd blocks of rural 
Madhya Pradesh, devoted to a detailed analysis of their primacy schooi systems. 
The impact of recent reforms initiated by shz government of Madhya Praglesh, : 
especially the Education Guarantee Scheme, constituted the focus of the study. 
These results are not necessarily representacive of rural Madhya Pradesh asa 
whole, but they ate hoped to be accurate 28 far as the situation in Shap and 


Tonk Khurd blocks is concerned. The aes contrast in socio-economic 
{ 


conditions between Shahpur and Tonk Khurd transhites: tate lie, Bi 
evolutions of the school system, but each block should be quite typical of the 
two settings towards which EGS is focussed, i.e. divas? villages and Dalit 
hamlets. 

Evidence on other areas of Madhya Pradesn and on the evolutions of the 


school system over the years is necessary fo arrive ara herter understanding 


of the situation, at a general assessment of the impact of ongoing reforms. 


- How general are the somewhat pessimisuc conclusions arrived at in pacts IV 


to VI of the present paper is an important question for further researe!a that 
i 

has no obvious answer a prion. This shouid de kept in mind while readiagy the 

reflections which follow the summary of the results and are writtenjin a 


conveniently,general but potentially misleading way. 


Summary of the results 


Functioning of public schools. EGS has resulted in a significant increase of the 


public supply of primary education to villages under study. The Major 


rather than complete scehoo/s. Multi-grade teaching is systematic, and levels of 


_ 


educational inputs aire 


The use of these inputs is saikingly deficient: Low attendance by pupig and 


. 
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teachers as well as short actual schoo) timings dramatically reduce the quantity 
of teaching happening in most schools, and the quality of reaching is equally: 
had, Le. actual teachings methods are inadequate As a result, grade atrainment 
is slow, and ccgnitive achievement levels of children who have reached the 
last vear of their primary studies are quite bad—most children interviewed 


are hardly literate. 

Government schools to which children living in studied villages have access 

are less affected by multi-grade teaching, but present similar malfunctions and 
; i i 


outcomes that do not seem to be much better. 


The “‘educetion geantscs offered by the government of Mectiye Pradesh 


through the extension of the public sector is incomplete. 


Loca! management structure of the public education sector Indeed, che management 


structure of the public education sector fails to guarantee the quality of 
_ | Libby 
education. Th¢ =. fos EE 


erselucs c.vil servants, and clispruntled ones. ‘The systent to generate 


and sustair. their motivation through training and salaries, while leaving them _ 

to face difficult working conditions. 

However, :he situation of public schools Aas improved through the creation 
of Ica! acministrative units, namely Cluster and Block Resource Centres, 

which allows for more frequent inspections and contacts between teachers 

of different schools, though academic issues still tend to be neglected. 


Political decentralisation has transferred competencies to bilage Panchayat, but i 


the involvement of the latter seems limited to che management of physical 


parents in school A a like Village Education C ommittees, are hardly 
functional. , 
For the moment, all public schools are still very much perceived as sarkart 


institutions, and decentralisation remains largely porential, 
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Relations between the primary school supply and village society. Inequaliues in accegs to 
school education are both a consequence and a cause of rural North Indian 
social structures: the universalisation of primary education could have a 
‘revolutionary’ impact. 

Unfortunately, current policies do not take the limitations of the demand for 
education and the barriers to its expression into account. Decisions on childden’s 
school participation have 2 strong economic dimension; they arc based on 
uncertain'retur, rorsthOOlingand direct costs which are high, and sometimes 


‘iy an cdlucation imposed by secial 


CG 


considered prohibitive, given the low prt, 


norms. 


The demand-side cannot -be espected-tonprovidecmuch impetus for social. 


change through the spread of education; thesupply sidedoes-nor provide it 
either, Locally rceruited teachers are partot the social system which produces 
low and unequal qualification levels, and they have no compelling reason to 
challenge its logic. It is not clear how much change the state itself wants to 
happen, e.g. some.eleménts of thexcurriculum are‘somewhat ornamentall 

Making the supply of education more responsive to the demand for it is a 
legitimate move, but it is having perverse side-effects, especially owing tothe 
lack of planning at the village level. Schools too small to function correctly 
proliferate, and.mult@eride teaching is becoming systematic: The co-existence 
of EGS, government, and different types of private schools results in the 
divis visive patternsofNotth I ndian-socicty being, replicated i in its school sysibn: 
Towards universal primary education? 
The official aim of the reforms initiated by the government of Madhya 
Pradesh is to universalise primary education, and promotional material mpre 
than hints that this goal has already been achieved. Fieldwork results lead one 
to be more cautious, and to ask whether primary education is already universal 
in studied areas, and whether the education system is moving in that direction. 


The notion of universal primary education entails full school participation, |i.e. 


initial enrolment of all children around the prescribed age of six, and continied 
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trendance; efficient functioning 


enrolment until the cud of class 5, with rep 
of schools, with active teachers and positive interactions berween pupils and 
teachers, resulting in timely grade attainment and decent levels of cognitive 


achievement; finally, schools playing a major role as major village institutions, 


ials in their functioning, 


with the participavion of parents, teachers and local offi 
and enrolment of all children becoming a social norm. 


It should be clear that:this stage has not yet precy reached in villages under 


‘che dats collected do not 


seucly 


going age who are still not enrolled 
Sfitictioning of school is far from efficient 


Onis in sipht isa difficult question, as reforms 


mary cdue 


Whether universal 
undertaken by the government of Madhya Pradesh are still. very recent. Their 
implementation is likely to evolve considerably over time; and this may lead 
to improvements, especially in the use local protagonists make of their newly- 
acquired competencies. The mere continuation of ongoing developments 


will not, however, ‘revolutionise’ society. First, sponrancous evolutions of the 


school systems raise issues off 


QumetaaFed—nct that tackling chem would be straightforward. 


Ouality, equity, sustainability. In cheir discussion of ‘Basic Educaticn as a Political 


Issue’, Jean Dréze and Amartya Sen (2002, ch. 5) raise three issues linked to 


the on of initiatives similar to the Education Guarantee Scheme: The 
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do not function at all the same way in all schools, depending on dhe se 
distance between teachers and the persons supposed to control them, In 
public schools, most of the control is done by local administrative units staffed 
with former teachers, and is thus a limired. Furthermore 

\eAmb ng other 


things, ihe anount of 5 ae as Ww Sail as Priori training avatheble te pulble: 


school teachers remains notably insufficient to generate and sustain their 
motivation. 

Whatever the means and incentives they are given to promote universal primary 
education of adequate quality, and whatever, the way policies designed by the 
state expect them to behave, protagonists of the school system act haseq on 


their own educational values, especially in the context of political decentralisation 


y 


Sz 

a aaeeeREte be sas — HuMeeAhouph initiatives like the 

%&  Padbna Badbna Andolan seem to have had at least some impact, this cles 
| 


seems to have relatively neglected in the reform programme. The impact of 


- unchecked privatisation is crucial imthat regard, since it allows the emergence 


of community-specific schools and the perpetuation of the conception of 
education as a tool for social (hierarchic) differentiation. 
a _— 
To conclude definitively, fieldwork done ip Shahpur and ‘Tonk IKhurd block 
+ suggests that siti lake Hae in the primary school supply of rural Madhya 
Pradesh consist sche t van iy 
i ufliversalisation - PH impact on society bia the SG of these clit Ayes 
risks being limited, as tt is pe state's conception. of educationxvhich is Being” 
ada adapted to current social stmuctures rather thar’socialstructtires being challeaged 
by. the. introduction of the. ‘revoletionaeyaconcept of universal education. 
The extension of the sclicol system is of coutse a positive dev stpinegt itt 
itself, and the existence of’clear educational polioie€ distinguishes Madhya 


Pradesh (along, it seems, with Rajasthan) from several other North Indian 
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simply collapsing. ‘he face thar .ew public schools are created and attempts 
at improving their nianagemént structure are made anddo have. atleastsome | 


impact on school: qualicy is noteworthy enough in itself. 


What is now required is ¢ ambitious conctption of educational policy, ; 


ana 


incteasing rescurces! devoted « <ducation and challenging ‘prevailing social 
values to guarantee th@ganligy, Guity and Susttinaliility-of-local school systems. 
The:current trend is cowards nial:ing the schoo! supply the @urcome of local 
market mechznisms uridef the control of the same influendal social groups 
eithe? througt: decentralisation or through privatisation. A ‘sehdoling revolition’ | 
will be achieved Cphpdt-local- politics aresmade-ce promote: e deminer erate! buesge) 
ical. policy of ed ucition fest all. , t 
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